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HANS  WITTIKIN. 

A  very  sage  and  moderate  philosopher,  coming  to  the  end  of  his 
long'  and  perhaps  useful  life,  may  have  remarked  that  a  few 
things  have  been  done — by  other  people — that  should  have  been 
left  undone,  some  -words  uttered  that  might  well  have  been 
retained  behind  their  lips.  Had  that  man  of  porticos  heard  of 
Hans  Wittikin  ?  Grave  question  !  In  no  book  is  Wittikin's  name 
mentioned  ;  and  of  his  history  and  life  work — nothing,  save  a  slight 
hint  to  be  stumbled  on  in  certain  memorabilia  of  a  Newcome 
family.  Had  our  philosopher  lived  in  the  times  of  Wittikin  ;  had 
he  but. known  his  (Wittikin's) -work  and  under  what  restrictions 
it  was  accomplished;  had  he  but  once  caught  the  outer-shine,  or 
penumbra  even,  of  the  spirit  of  Hans  Wittikin's  great  labor — why 
then  he  would,  not  have  presumed  to  generalize  thus  freely  upon 
things  said  and  done. 

But  if  philosophy  may  trifle  with  a  doubt,  history  has  no  such 
coquettish  elements  in  her  nature.  On,  then,  to  the  history  of 
Hans  Wittikin. 

First,  know  that  beyond  the  city  of  Worldenburg — where  enough 
is  said  and  done  daily  to  satisfy  even  a  prudent  philosopher, 
goodness  knows  ! — are  several  vague  and  somewhat  uncertain 
mountains.    Upon  the  highest  of  them  lived  Hans  Wittikin.   There 
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he  was  born,  there  grew  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  there  married, 
built  his  roof,  played  with  his  children,  and  tended  sheep  for  his 
daily  bread  ; — in  fine,  he  lived  a  life  his  father's  and  mother's 
fathers  had  lived  from  the  time  the  snow  first  whitened  the  pinna- 
cles above  their  heads,  which  was,  I  fancy,  some  time  before  the 
first  tower  was  builded  down  in  Worldenburg.  Hans  loved  his 
wife,  Margaretta.  If  he  had  once  likened  her  to  star  or  flower, 
which  is  quite  probable,  be  sure  he  had  not  altered  his  opinion,  how- 
ever far  he  may  have  wandered  from  the  simile  ;  and  Margaretta,  if 
she  had  changed  to  other  eyes,  was  the  same  to  him  as  when  he 
first  met  her  in  the  pass  or  on  the  glacier.  He  loved  his  children. 
How  he  tossed  them  in  the  air,  patted  their  curly  heads,  and 
pinched  their  trumpet  cheeks,  all  ruddy  with  the  strong  life  of  the 
crags !  His  children  haunted  him.  The  little  clouds,  that  he 
could  sometimes  see  floating  across  his  chasm  of  cold  stone  and 
colder  snow,  were  like  their  faces.  The  sunshine  glints  through 
clouds  of  rain  recalled  their  smiles,  and  tears  ;  and  the  bright  stars 
that  came  with  peace  and  calm  to  drive  his  sheep  home,  they  too 
had  something  to  tell  him  of  his  boy  and  girl.  He  knew  they 
had — if  he  did  not  know  that  those  same  stars  could  tell  him  (ay  ! 
and  all  created  things  could,  for  that  matter)  that  the  ideal  figure 
of  the  universe  is  the  sphere — that  toward  that  goal  all  things  rush, 
striving,  whirling  around. 

Then  Hans  loved  his  mountains,  pure,  and  cold,  and  still,  or 
shaken  by  their  own  created  storms.  They  were,  let  me  add, 
realities  in  his  existence,  notwithstanding  that  from  Worldenburg 
they  may  take  on  somewhat  uncertain  outlines.  He  loved  their 
winds,  and  cliff's,  and  clouds,  and  sunshine,  and  their  undaunted 
peaks  flung  heavenward  like  some  god-altars  whose  great  gods 
are  gone. 

Now  for  what  Hans  did  not  love — sheep-tending,  the  very  thing 
that  he  w^as  obliged  to  do  daily  for  his  bread.  In  mitigation,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  sheep-tending  is  confining  ;  and  in  our  own 
times  it  has  been  frankly  conceded  that  this  daily  bread  business 
does  require  close  attention,  but 

*' Look  you,  Hans  Wittikin  !  "  he  would  mutter;   "this  sheep- 
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tending — I  like  it  not.  What  immortality  is  there  for  me  in  these 
fleeces?"  (His  mountains,  you  see,  had  put  that  idea  in  his  foolish 
head  already  !)  *' What  of  fame  can  I  get  out  of  this  mutton?  No, 
no.  /  must  make  a  watch.  I  have  heard  that  men  become  renowned 
by  watch-making.     I  will  make  a  watch  ;  and  then  I  will  take  it 

down  to  Worldenburg ;  and  then 1  shall  be  great ;    and  then 

then  my  children  will  speak  of  me  when  Margaretta  and  I 

are  under  the  stone." 

You  see  that  this  Hans  Wittikin  was  a  poor  devil  as  ever  was. 
In  deed,  as  well  as  in  thought,  he  was  ;  when,  after  he  had  folded 
his  sheep,  he  would  sit  down  to  a  lathe  that  he  had  constructed  in 
his  front  room,  and  work  and  putter  over  little  wheels  and  screws 
and  cogs  ;  for  Hans  was  actually  at  his  watch.  Mind  you,  he  had 
never  seen  a  watch  in  his  life  !  What  of  it?  Men  had  grown 
famous  down  in  Worldenburg  because  they  had  made  watches  : 
he  would  be  famous,  therefore  to  his  watch.  If  three  men  had 
made  watches  in  this  world — that  was  poor  Hans'  compass — he 
would  make  the  fourth  to  beat  them  all.  To  the  lathe,  then,  with 
a  grind,  and  a  burr,  and  a  whir-r-r 

And  poor  Margaretta?  Yes.  She  kept  the  children  away 
from  that  best  room  many  a  winter's  day,  when  the  storm  was 
howling  without,  and  they  and  other  poor  lambs  very  much  need- 
ed feeding,  with  a  ''Hush,  children,  your  father  is  busy  I " 
"  Mus'n't  go  I  "  ''  He  will  be  angry  !  "  Alas,  alas  !  what  reward 
is  compensation  for  two  seconds'  neglect  of  a  child  that  seeks  and 
waits  I 

Well,  then  there  were  the  winter  nights  when  all  those  little 
bodies — bless  them  ! — were  tucked  away  quite  snugly  in  the  bed- 
clothes, and  the  house  was  still :  then  at  last  the  tired  mother 
would  sit  down  by  the  smouldering  fire  alone.  If  she  patched,  if 
she  darned,  or  if  she  folded  her  rough  hands  upon  her  apron — 
*'kind  friends  and  brethren  in  this  vale  of  tears" — she  would 
listen,  she  was  obliged  to  listen,  to  the  wind  moaning  round  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  rock  and  down  the  chimney,  and  then — at 
every  pause  and  interval — to  that  burr — burr — bur-r-r  of  the  lathe 
in  the  other  room.     My  poor  Margaretta,  my  brave  Margaretta,  if 
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yoti  did  not  do  more  than  build  a  watch  that  winter,  then  be 
watches  and  watchers  all  confounded  !  And  if  you  did  at  times, 
with  that  same  apron,  wipe  a  tear  away,  why  'twas  of  your  court- 
ship, your  honeymoon,  or  of  the  days  when  you  first  met  Hans,  or 
when  he  had  not  changed — or  some  such  lightness — that  you  were 
thinking. 

But  at  last  the  winter  ended,  and  the  great  watch  was  done. 
Hans  Wittikin  had  only  to  go  to  Worldenburg  to  accomplish  his 
ambition — a  very  happy  fellow,  Hans,  at  this  period,  doubtless. 
Margaretta,  too,  took  honest  pride  in  her  husband's  work,  and  the 
casual  way  that  she  would  mention  it  to  her  neighbors — only  fancy  ! 
But  as  both  husband  and  wife  were  reasonably  prudent  people,  if  not 
passing  wise,  they  contrived  to  hold  their  tongues  about  the  great 
things  in  store  for  them  by  reason  of  this  work  of  genius.  The 
things  they  w^ould  do,  and  the  things  they  would  have — these 
they  mentioned  only  to  each  other,  withholding  all  such  golden 
futures  even  from  their  kindest  kith  and  kin ; — and  I  beg  the 
reader  to  note  how  very  much  there  is  in  alliteration  over  and 
above  the  sound  thereof. 

It  is  about  at  this  point  that  Criticus  will  ask, — "  If  Hans  Witor- 
kin  " — ah  !  volatile  friend,  did  I  not  know  that  you  would  stumble 
on  the  title  name? — "  never  saw  a  watch,  how  could  he  make 
one?  All  things  up  to  first  causes  are  made  from  patterns,  even 
criticisms ;  for  we  reviewers  have  our  copy-book  and  Chinese 
methods,  that  are  known  to  all  the  world." 

It  was  thus  and  thus,  my  friend  :  Hans  "  Witorkin's"  father  saw 
a  man  who  had  seen  a  watch.  The  elder  Hans  had  often  told  his 
boy  about  it,  in  answer  to  the  hitter's  stubby  finger  pointing  toward 
Worldenburg  ; — and  so  it  came  about  that  the  Wittikin  watch  was 
a  dream,  an  ambition,  an  ideal,  a  reality.  Shall  I  describe  it?  It 
was  very  large,  and,  I  fear  me,  the  ornamentation  of  it  was  more 
astounding  than  the  handiwork.  There  were  twice  as  many 
wheels  as  necessary,  and  whether  it  would  tick  the  time  or  no  (the 
ultimate  object  of  all  watches,  you  '11  concede,  my  Criticus)  was  a 
most  grave  question.  What  it  was  to  other  people  you  shall  know 
right  soon  ;  to  Hans  and  Margaretta — ah  !  that  is  quite  another 
matter. 
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On,  then,  to  Worldenburg  !  Farewell  to  Margaretta,  standing 
there  by  the  hut  door,  her  children  tugging  at  her  skirts,  and  that 
apron,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  twice  before,  at  her 
eyes  again.  Tell  them  once  more  what  you  will  bring  them  home, 
and  then  away.  Trudge  down  your  mountain  path  to  glories  of 
which  you  have  never  dreamed.  Behold  your  Worldenburg  in 
the  far  distance.  How  dim,  hobgoblin-like  its  outlines  !  How 
clouds  half  cover  it !  And  city,  and  clouds,  and  the  sphered  shoul- 
der of  the  world  beyond  them,  run  blending  into  one  blurred  circle 
in  the  distance — that  level  distance  that  is  the  end  of  things  and 
judgment  of  them. 

Yet  pause,  my  Wittikin  ;  there  are  realities  down  there,  as  you 
will  find.  While  the  wool  has  been  growing  on  your  sheep  this 
winter  (and  little  thanks  to  you  for  it — but  let  that  pass)  there 
has  been  war  down  there,  nation  against  nation  hurling  the  untold 
force  of  half  the  world  against  the  other  half.  The  snow  has  been 
tramped  over,  pitched  battles  were  fought,  and  some  thousands 
were  mangled  and  crippled  and  slain,  and — I  know  it  for  a  fact — 
two  generals  have  been  promoted.  There  has  been  diplomacy, 
religion,  fashion,  down  there.  One  man  has  been  made  a  baron 
for  disposing  of  the  worst  beef  in  the  market  to  the  armies.  A 
new  brand  of  soap  has  been  artistically  brought  forward.  People 
have  been  burned  to  death  in  their  houses,  and  other  people,  just 
as  good,  have  had  house-warmings.  There  has  been  a  Mrs.  Star 
at  the  Footlight  theatre ;  and  a  poor  woman  whom  I  know  has 
lost  her  husband,  for  reasons  that  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  under- 
stand, and  she  is  sewing  in  that  corner  now  for  life  and  the  dearer 
lives  of  her  three  children.  And  Worldenburg  being  a  port  of 
entry,  you  will  note  that  vessel  leaving  dock  with  one  missionary 
on  her  deck  and  one  hundred  barrels  of  rum  in  her  hold.  And 
as  for  broken  hearts  and  lovers'  vows — oh !  fy,  fy,  iy !  My 
friend,  do  put  that  watch  behind  you  for  one  moment.  Listen. 
Do  you  not  hear  the  laughter,  the  sobs,  the  groans,  the  prayers, 
the  curses,  that  so  seethe  and  simmer?  Think  you  they  roll  along 
our  sky-roof  here  like  prisoned  smoke?  or  does  an  outlet  some- 
where give  them  freedom?  or  are  they  dreams,  from  nothing  up  to 
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Nothing?  Well,  the  wool  grew  on  your  sheep's  backs  notwith- 
standing ;  and  we  are  just  as  wise  and  quite  as  happy  if  we  cannot 
hear  the  heart-throbs  and  the  laughter are  we  not? 


At  last  a  morning  broke  upon  the  towers  of  Worldenburg  as 
the  great  Hans  was  entering  at  its  gates  ;  and  it  is  well  that  you 
should  know  that,  in  the  times  we  write  of,  every  tenth  man  in 
Worldenburg  made  a  watch.  The  remaining  nine  tenths  of  that 
populace  was  expected  —  and  was  damned  "Philistine"  if  it 
did  not — to  buy,  carry,  hear  tick,  praise,  steal,  publish,  and  sup- 
port the  one  tenth's  watches  ;  in  short,  the  watch-guild  was  the 
navel  of  all  Worldenburg,  and  therefore  the  hierarchy  of  the 
world. 

But  for  Hans  Wittikin  that  morning  there  were  no  trumpets,  no 
garlands  tossed  upon  his  head,  no  purple  flung  to  meet  his  feet ; 
he  only  saw  some  muflied  great  ones  go  scurrying  down  their  nar- 
row streets,  each  wrapped  in  his  own  mantle.  Hans  turned  him 
therefore  to  the  market  stalls,  and  talked  with  sundry  butchers 
there  of  mutton. 

But  a  day  came  at  last,  for  Hans  found  friends  who  gained 
him  audience,  when  he  appeared  before  the  guild,  the  people  at 
the  doors,  and  showed  his  watch  with  that  faint  flicker  of  depart- 
ing faith  that,  like  the  candle  flame,  flares  up  in  desperation  at  the 
end. 

"  What's  this?"  said  one.  "  H'm — meant  for  a  watch,  I  judge, 
but  rudely  fashioned:  it  ticks  —  unevenly."  Another:  "This 
thing  a  watch!  Why,  man,  where  have  you  lived?  You  should 
have  been  at  better  business.  That  thing  of  yours  a  watch! — pray, 
look  at  mine." 

Hans  turned  to  meet  another  soft-voiced  brother  of  the  guild, 
who  took  the  watch  in  hand  with  an  absent  air,  and  murmured, — 
"  There  are  no  watches  but  stem-winders  now.  You  will  observe 
my  kindness  when  I  say  you  had  no  business  to  attempt  this  work  ; 
'twas  quite  beyond  you.     And  this? — go  burn  it  straightway." 

A  kindlier  voice  said, — "  Yes,  a  work  of  merit.     And  you  did  it 
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SO — and  so  ; — how  strange  !  And  did  not  know  the  land  was 
full  of  watches  that  might  have  been  your  models?  This  face  of 
yours  is — ah — good,  so  is  the — h'm — back,  doubtless  the  lever  and 
the  works  as  well.  Next  time  be  cautious  to  drop  ornament;  it 
grates  upon  the  taste  of  Worldenburg." 

A  fifth  most  kindly  said, — "  Poor  fool !  I  pity  you.  This  is  in- 
deed a  curiosity,  a  strange  thing  strangely  made.  Surely  not  worth 
the  labor  spent  upon  it.  And  as  for  giving  you  an  entrance  to 
our  guild,  that  holds  the  chosen  remnant  of  the  world  in  sweetest 
adulation Excuse  me,  sir,  my  friend  would   speak  with  me." 

What  was  there  more  for  Hans?  He  left  them,  and  went  among 
the  common  folk  of  Worldenburg,  who  sneered  at  his  shepherd 
garb,  yet  gave  him  bread  so  long  as  his  money  lasted ;  and  at  the 
end  he  sold  his  very  watch  to  one  of  those  same  mutton  butchers — 
an  honest  man — of  his  first  morning,  for  (oh  !  fatality  of  fate  !)  a 
leg  of  mutton. 

Home  again,  Hans  Wittikin.  Had  he  failed,  or  only  failed  in 
part?  He  did  not  know.  Some  of  the  guild  who  said  kind  things 
made  watches  too,  and  others  who  had  helped  him  to  its  court  he 
knew  knew  more  than  he  ;  but  yet — and  all  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tain— "  but  yet — but  yet — "  And  so  his  thought  went  round  his 
work,  and  paused,  and  turned,  and  traced  its  steps  again,  as  the 
dog  wanders  round  its  master's  grave. 

He  noticed  only  two  things  between  that  butcher's  stall  and  his 
own  home.  First,  a  flower  in  the  bloom,  that  lifted  its  stately 
head  above  a  heap  of  city  filth  which  filled  the  fosse  at  Worlden- 
burg. A  flower  that  sprung  from  useless  things,  a  purpose  out  of 
labor  vain  ;  for  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  my  friends,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.     He  plucked  that  flower. 

And  then,  the  second  thing  he  noticed  was  that  long,  low,  horizon 
ring  into  which  all  things  (watches,  and  doubtless  guilds,  ay,  and 
the  rock-bound  towers  of  Worldenburg  itself)  went  blending  in 
that  level  distance — that  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  evermore.  Hans 
saw  its  meaning  now,  and,  gazing  at  that  judgment  ring,  took 
heart  again  and  flung  his  flower  toward  it. 
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Then  home  to  Margaretta  (with  a  mutton  bone),  to  whom  he 
frankly  owned  his  failure  :  but  she  would  not  have  it  so.  She 
watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  from  day  to  day  ;  and  at 
last  he  brought  his  sheep  home  one  night  to  find  his  old  lathe  back 
in  the  front  room. 

"  Margaretta,  I  could  do  better  if  I  tried  again."  "  I  doubt  it," 
answered  honest  Margaretta ; — but  it  was  she,  nevertheless,  who 
had  restored  the  lathe. 

And  so — God  pity  him  ! — he  sat  down  to  it  again.  So  the  watch- 
guild,  and  the  mutton  butchers,  and  the  flower  that  blooms  above 
all  wasted  things,  and  that  level  distance  that  will  surely  drag  us 
in  and  all  our  works,  yes,  and  clear-sighted  woman's  wit  (that's 

worth  them  all),  had  taught  him nothing.     Hans  Wittikin,  I 

fear  for  thee. 

Burr — burr — bur-r-r-r-r  ! 

Charles  Henry  Beckett. 


LOVE'S  DAWN. 

Love  has  been  singing,  oh,  so  long  in  me. 
First  softly,  half  unheard,  a  dreamy  lay. 
Like  twitterings  of  birds  before  the  day. 
From  their  brown  nests  in  every  maple  tree  ; 

Then  a  clear  note  rang  out  so  wild  and  free. 
Just  as  the  eastern  clouds  turned  red  from  gray. 
Loud  heralding  the  sun,  upon  his  way 
Up  the  broad  heavens,  in  regal  majesty ; 

Then  long,  bright  rays  shot  up  athwart  the  sky. 
And  with  accompaniment  of  flute-like  notes. 
Rose  a  sweet  overture,  serene  and  strong. 

And  now  a  flood  of  light  spreads  far  and  high. 
There  comes  a  burst  from  myriad  silver  throats, 
And  the  whole  world  is  bathed  in  light  and  song. 

William  Byron  Forhtish, 
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THE  "VOICE  IN  THE  DESERT." 

The  ordinary  Dartmouth  man  is  doubtless  acquainted  with  the 
college  motto  which  he  sees  emblazoned  on  the  central  window  of 
the  chapel ;  and,  if  he  comes  from  the  lower  part  of  New  England, 
has  in  all  probability  often  meditated  upon  its  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness, as  he  is  borne  along  in  the  slow-moving  trains  of  the 
P.  R.  R.,  up  through  mile  after  mile  of  dreary  waste  land,  the 
monotony  being  broken  only  by  the  dissonant  announcement  of 
the  various  stopping-places,  with  all  their  tedious  modifications  of 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  and  displaying  railroad  stations  with 
no  sign  of  a  town  anywhere.  Yet  one  is  often  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  men  here  have  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  establishment  and  early  days  of  Dartmouth,  or  a  realization 
of  how  aptly  it  is  all  characterized  by  the  few  words  cast  upon  the 
college  bell :  hence  this  brief  sketch  may  not  be  out  of  place,  even 
though  there  are  many  to  whom  it  will  convey  nothing  new. 

The  germ  of  our  present  institution  may  be  found  in  the  town  of 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  where  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  was  pastor  of 
the  village  church,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  his 
day.  He  became  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  elevating  the  Indian 
race  in  America,  and  thought  it  ought  to  be  done  by  means  of 
teachers  educated  from  among  their  own  number ;  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  this  direction,  as  the  labors  of  the 
Brainerds,  the  Mayhews,  Sergeant,  and  John  Eliot  were  rather  in 
the  nature  of  personal  missionary  work.  Dr.  Wheelock  was  in 
the  habit  of  eking  out  a  meagre  salary  by  instructing  a  few  boys 
of  his  parish  at  his  own  house;  and  in  1743  he  received,  among 
these,  a  young  Mohegan  Indian,  called  Samson  Occum.  The 
experiment  proved  a  success,  as  he  became  a  noted  Indian  clergy- 
man, and  would  have  had  a  collegiate  course  had  his  health  per- 
mitted. This  being  so  satisfactory,  two  boys  from  the  Delaware 
tribe  were  sent  for  in  1754  '  ^^^  others  soon  came,  until  Dr.  Wheel- 
ock had  nearly  twenty  Indian  youth  under  his  charge.  For  their 
maintenance  funds  were  obtained  by  subscription  of  benevolent 
individuals,  from  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
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and  from  the  commissioners  in  Boston  of  the  Scotch  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  ;  and  Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  in 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  having,  about  this  time,  made  a  donation  of  a 
house  and  two  acres  of  land  in  Lebanon,  the  institution  received 
the  name  of  "Moor's  Indian  Charity  School."  This  name  was 
retained  after  the  transfer  to  New  Hampshire  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
here  that  "Moor's  School"  received  a  separate  act  of  incorpora- 
tion in  1807,  and  became  practically  extinct  in  1849.  There  have, 
however,  been  Indian  students  here  from  time  to  time  since  then 
as  beneficiaries  of  the  "  Scotch  fund,"  the  last  one  graduating  with 
the  class  of  '87. 

A  pressing  need  of  money  was  now  felt,  and  Samson  Occum 
was  sent  to  England,  with  a  friend  of  Dr.  Wheelock's,  to  solicit 
contributions,  and  was  very  successful,  the  novelty  of  a  gifted  and 
educated  Indian  speaker  being  the  means  of  arousing  great  inter- 
est. Some  ;^7ooo  were  collected,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  the  president  of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, who  early  became  interested,  and  the  association  of  whose 
name  with  the  college  in  its  charter  was  a  merited  tribute  to  his 
continued  patronage.  After  the  college  was  successfully  founded, 
it  was  often  remarked  that  the  motto  on  the  Dartmouth  coat-of- 
arms,  '-^Gaudet  tentaniine  virtus,'"  was  very  applicable  to  the  cause 
he  favored.  The  financial  necessities  being  thus  relieved,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  move  the  school  into  some  new  region,  in 
order  to  be  more  accessible  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  land  by  securing  incorporation  as  an  academy.  As  vari- 
ous provinces  were  desirous  of  the  school,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  comparative  advantages  of  different 
places.  This  committee  eventually  decided  upon  the  western  part 
of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire.  An  application  for  a  charter 
for  an  acadany  was  made  to  Gov.  Wentworth  in  1769,  with  the 
expressive  postscript,  "Sir,  if  you  think  proper  to  use  the  word 
college  instead  of  academy  in  the  charter,  I  shall  be  well  pleased."" 
Accordingly  the  name  Dartmouth  College  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  charter,  which  promptly  came ;  and  the  grants  of 
land,  public  and  private  both,  amounted  to  some  forty  thousand 
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acres,  while  the  tract  on  which  the  institution  was  to  be  located 
embraced  three  thousand. 

In  August,  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  came  to  Hanover,  and,  finding 
a  few  acres  of  the  thick  pine  growth  had  been  cleared,  built  him  a 
cabin  eighteen  feet  square,  without  glass  or  nails.  At  that  time 
the  town  of  Hanover  contained  twenty  families.  Forty  or  fifty 
laborers  were  at  once  set  at  work  digging  a  well  and  building  a 
house  for  his  family,  and  another  for  his  students.  These,  about 
thirty  in  number,  came  before  the  arrangements  were  completed, 
and  with  the  enterprise  of  true  Dartmouth  men,  made  themselves 
booths  and  beds  of  hemlock  boughs,  and  helped  in  the  work.  By 
the  first  of  October,  a  college  building,  eighty  by  thirty-two,  was 
erected  on  what  is  now  the  south-east  corner  of  the  campus. 
Study  began  in  December,  and  Dartmouth  college  was  fairly 
established.  At  that  time  there  were  but  two  or  three  colleges  in 
New  England,  the  only  ones  being  Harvard,  Yale,  and  an  institu- 
tion at  Warren,  R.  I.,  afterwards  moved  to  Providence,  but  not 
the  present  Brown  University ;  and  the  educational  facilities  seem, 
after  a  little,  to  have  been  about  the  same  at  Dartmouth  as  at  the 
other  colleges.  Dr.  Wheelock  acted  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
had  associated  with  him  an  able  mathematician  and  scientist.  Prof. 
Woodward.  The  charity  school  was  mainly  under  the  charge  of 
a  preceptor,  David  McClure,  who  afterwards  became  the  biogra- 
pher of  Dr.  Wheelock.  Most  of  the  Indian  students  came  from 
the  Canadian  tribes,  while  for  those  students  who  paid  tuition  the 
rate  was  is.  4d.  per  week,  "  deducting  absences." 

The  first  Commencement  was  held  in  August,  1771,  and  was  a 
notable  occasion,  a  great  many  distinguished  guests  being  present, 
some  of  whom  came  from  a  long  distance.  Nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  neglected  the  social  element,  and,  as  one  of  Dartmouth's  his- 
torians phrased  it  in  private  conversation,  "  they  probably  had  a 
pretty  good  time,"  since  one  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  silver  punch-bowl  to  Dr.  Wheelock  by  Gov.  Went- 
worth  and  others.  This  is  now  preserved  in  the  vaults  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Bank,  together  with  an  antique  medallion,  presented  abroad, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription  : 
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His  Excellency,  John  Wentworth,  Esq. 
Governor  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire, 
And  these  friends  w^ho  accompanied  him. 
To  Dartmouth  College,  the  first  Commencement  1771, 
In  Testimony  of  their  gratitude  and  good  wishes 
Present  this  to  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  D.  D.  President, 
And  to  his  successors  in  that  office. 

This  jovial  article  is  now^  tarnished  and  corroded,  and  evidently 
*'  his  successors  in  that  office"  have  not  availed  themselves  of  their 
privilege  of  using  it ;  but  its  clear  ring  attests  the  excellence  of  the 
metal.  If  any  one  wishes  to  fully  realize  how  times  have  changed, 
let  him  imagine  Gov.  Sawyer  making  such  a  present  to  our  own 
president,  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances. 

So,  from  a  beginning  of  one  Indian  pupil  in  a  little  parish  in 
Connecticut,  has  developed  our  present  college,  which  soon  gained 
a  respectable  number  of  students,  and  has  never  known  a  decline. 
The  "Voice  in  the  desert"  has  gone  on  training  men  whose 
vigor  and  success  in  the  world  have  become  proverbial ;  and  even 
if  now,  as  said  in  the  Dartmouth  history,  the  students  burn  the 
"midnight  oil  "  instead  of  keeping  midnight  watch  against  savage 
foes,  who  shall  say  that  Dartmouth  men  have  not  retained  the 
same  spirit  that  animated  their  earliest  predecessors  in  their  vic- 
tor}^ over  the  almost  unbroken  forest? 
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In  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us  there  are  lessons  to  learn  from  our 
daily  surroundings.  If  we  study  them,  the  return  is  manifold  ;  if  we 
neglect  them,  the  loss  is  our  own.  The  powerful  or  the  weak,  the 
haughty  or  the  humble,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  are  all  passing  along 
from  day  to  day  through  object-lessons  which  may  teach  them  pre- 
cepts grand  and  ennobling.  In  nature,  the  eternal  witness  of  Pleav- 
en,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  in  the  lives  of  the  lowly,  voices  of  in- 
struction are  quietly  speaking  truths  as  beautiful  as  can  be  read  from 
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the  printed  page.  Some  rush  on  and  heed  them  not;  others  listen 
to  their  inaudible  speech,  and  learn  the  lesson  intended.  There 
are  as  many  heroes  unwritten  and  unsung  as  stand  upon  the  pages 
of  literature,  as  many  noble  hearts  veiled  by  commonality  as  are 
heralded  among  men  ;  and  it  is  in  such  lives  that  we  find  unspotted 
purity,  self-denial,  yea,  holiness.  When  we  quietly  think  of  our 
late  war,  there  is  a  typical  course  in  which  our  thoughts  run  : — first 
comes  the  grand  achievement ;  but  ere  long,  casting  a  shadow 
over  it  all,  come  scenes  of  daring  and  suffering  on  the  field  of 
action  ;  and  yet  later,  the  sorrow  and  pain,  as  the  death-note  came 
thrilling  back  to  many  an  anxious  home. 

The  little  story  which  I  wish  to  tell  you  is  not  romantic  or  imag- 
inative. It  came  beneath  my  notice  some  years  ago,  while  I  was 
spending  my  summer  vacation  in  a  quiet  New  England  village, 
which  has  so  many  a  likeness  among  our  beautiful  hills  that 
description  is  but  repetition.  The  sloping  hills  on  every  side, 
once  the  home  of  many  an  early  settler,  were  now  gradually 
returning  to  forest ;  and  the  once  fruitful  fields  no  longer  nour- 
ished peaceful  flocks.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
when  there  were  but  half  a  dozen  houses  in  the  little  hamlet  by 
the  river,  Jim  Donovan  and  his  pretty  wife  came  up  into  this 
northern  country  to  make  themselves  a  home.  They  were  mar- 
ried beyond  the  sea,  and  immediately  sailed  for  the  new  world. 
They  landed  in  Boston.  Jim  had  a  few  hundred  dollars,  a  strong 
arm,  a  pure  heart,  and  loved  his  pretty  Kate  dearer  than  life  ; 
while  she  saw  nothing  but  perfection  in  her  noble-hearted  lover. 
It  was  a  warm  fall  day  when  they  came  lumbering  into  town  on 
the  old  •stage-coach,  drew  up  at  the  village  tavern,  and  alighted 
with  their  only  luggage,  a  large  carpet-bag,  and  an  old  family 
Bible  brought  all  the  way  from  home.  Not  long  did  the  active 
young  man  remain  idle,  but  having  exchanged  his  scanty  earn- 
ings for  a  timbered  tract  on  the  hill-side,  the  toil  of  his  life  began. 
As  the  earl}^  frost  turned  the  hill-tops  to  crimson  and  gold,  as 
the  first  cool  breezes  came  telling  of  winter  to  come,  as  the  nuts 
began  to  fall  in  the  forest,  while  Kate  remained  at  the  village  inn, 
Jim  might  have  been  seen,  axe  in  hand,  scaling  the  hill ;  and  soon 
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you  could  hear  each  ringing  blow  as  he  felled  the  timber  where 
his  house  was  to  stand.  The  squirrels  hopped  about  him,  gather- 
ing their  winter's  food  ;  the  birds  sang  their  farewell  song  before 
going  to  their  southern  home  ;  the  fox  looked  on  suspiciously  in  the 
distance  ;  while  now  and  then  a  bear  came  prowling  around  to  see 
who  this  invader  of  the  "eternal  forest"  might  be.  So  day  after 
day  Jim  toiled  on,  whistling  at  his  work,  thinking  of  Kate,  and 
looking  at  the  quietly  flowing  Connecticut  as  it  wound  among  the 
hills  below  him.  Proudly  each  night  he  strode  home,  conscious 
of  duty  done.  In  the  evening  stillness  he  and  his  companion  were 
wont  to  sit  before  the  inn  and  talk  of  the  dear  ones  across  the  sea  ; 
then  look  away  to  the  hill-side,  where  the  clearing  was  daily  grow- 
ing larger. 

Though  each  one  of  us  would  prefer  to  live  in  these  latter  days, 
yet  there  is  something  grand  in  toil  like  this  ;  there  is  a  pathos  in 
such  a  stern  life,  filled  with  hardship,  which  might  well  teach  us  a 
lesson.  I  like  to  compare  the  early  settler  of  northern  New  Eng- 
land with  those  who  first  sought  the  Western  prairie.  What  differ- 
ent motives  filled  the  heart  of  each.  The  one  was  willing  to  toil ; 
the  other  was  tired  of  it; — the  one  was  willing  to  meet  adversity,  if 
he  might  win  a  home  ;  the  other  knew  not  contentment,  and  longed 
for  wealth.  However  old  may  be  the  story  of  New  England  in 
early  days,  I  love  to  think  of  it,  and  be  thankful  for  the  influence 
which  has  come  down  through  the  years  from  such  characters  as 
Jim  Donovan. 

The  winter  passed  slowly  away,  and  each  day  the  ringing  axe 
sounded  down  the  hill-side  to  the  villagers  below.  Some  of  the 
best  trees  were  hewn  for  a  log  house  as  soon  as  spring  came. 
After  the  snow  was  gone,  and  the  sun  came  out  warmer,  Kate 
used  to  go  up  and  lend  counsel,  while  the  little  log-house  was 
being  built,  which  was  to  be  her  castle.  And  when  the  fulness  of 
summer  was  come,  here  and  there,  among  the  stumps,  could  be 
seen  little  patches  of  Indian  corn,  joyfully  green,  and  nodding  to 
and  fro  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  blackened  stumps  around. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Jim  Donovan,  when  one  cool  summer's 
morning,  with  the  old  family  Bible  under  his  arm,  Kate  went  up 
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the  mountain  with  him,  and  they  commenced  life  in  their  humble 
dwelling.  To  me  there  is  something  strangely  holy  in  this  old  Bible 
being  brought  across  the  sea  and  going  up  to  this  mountain  home. 
I  can  almost  see  the  flush  of  honest  pride  on  his  countenance  as  he 
reverently  placed  it  on  the  shelf  roughly  hewn  by  his  own  hand. 
His  dream  was  realized  :  he  had  a  home  of  his  own.  He  was 
ambitious,  but  his  ambition  was  tempered  by  a  holy  reverence. 
Pure  was  his  heart  as  nature  around,  and  the  impulse  of  his  man- 
hood permitted  not  a  selfish  thought.  In  such  characters  there  is 
ever  a  roughness  which  is  graceful,  a  simplicity  which  is  grand,  a 
sincerity  which  is  ennobling.  Jim  was  beginning  to  love  this 
rough  hill-side  where  his  axe  had  struck  so  many  a  telling  blow, 
and  proudly  he  looked  down  on  the  old  coach  as  it  rumbled  up  the 
valley,  and  the  winding  river  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
was  happy  among  his  possessions  ;  and  there  was  in  his  content- 
ment an  illustration  of  what  another  has  written  since,  "  that 
neither  days,  nor  lives  can  be  made  holy  by  doing  nothing  in 
them."     His  solar  system  was  his  home  and  his  little  farm. 

My  story  would  be  long  should  I  stop  to  trace  each  year  of  their 
lives,  and  tell  how  they  worked  on  together.  But  as  the  little  nest- 
ling village  grew  into  a  thriving  town,  Jim  kept  at  work  among 
his  stumps  ;  while  each  year  the  forest  gave  way  to  green  fields, 
and  the  lowing  herd  in  the  pasture  became  larger.  In  the  course 
of  years  the  little  log  house  was  replaced  by  a  spacious  farm- 
house, and  the  temporary  shed  to  a  substantial  shelter  for  his 
cattle.  Three  little  boys  were  running  about  the  farm,  giving  de- 
light to  the  father's  eyes  as  he  pried  out  each  refractory  stump 
which  marred  his  fertile  fields.  Truly  life  was  bright  for  Jim  Don- 
ovan and  his  loving  Kate.  The  boys  grew  up  to  be  sturdy,  hon- 
est New  England  lads,  who  preferred  to  spend  their  time  at  home 
rather  than  at  the  country  tavern.  So  the  brunt  of  daily  toil  fell 
on  other  shoulders,  as  the  first  gray  hairs  began  to  tell  the  father 
that  his  prime  was  past.  There  is  something  in  a  home  like  this 
which  I  always  admire.  There  is  a  holiness  of  home  influence 
which  one  rarely  finds  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  There  is  a 
love  which  runs    deep,   untainted    by   the    affectation    of  modern 
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society.  There  is  a  purity  which  is  rare  in  New  England  to-day. 
Before  the  reaction  from  Puritan  sturdiness  had  come,  there  was  a 
simple  goodness  in  New  England  families  which  has  almost  van- 
ished as  a  characteristic. 

Thus  the  years  went  by,  until  the  struggle  came  which  brought 
sorrow  into  so  many  a  home.  The  news  which  came  from  Sum- 
ter thrilled  with  patriotism  the  hearts  of  these  three  New  England 
lads.  All  were  anxious  to  enlist,  and  Jim  Donovan  could  not  deny 
their  service  to  the  country  which  had  given  him  a  home.  The 
loving  mother  shed  many  a  secret  tear,  as  she  gave  them  a  bless- 
ing and  sent  them  forth  to  the  uncertainties  of  war.  The  little 
home  was  filled  with  sadness  that  night,  as  Jim  read  his  customary 
portion  from  the  old  Bible. 

The  autumn  days  brought  many  a  gray  hair  to  the  head  of  the 
father,  and  sad  hours  to  the  heart  of  the  anxious  mother.  On  an 
afternoon,  as  she  sat  by  the  window  and  looked  down  the  path 
where  she  used  to  see  her  boys  come  merrily  whistling  up,  a  tear 
would  fall  as  she  thought  what  might  be.  When  news  came,  they 
were  joyful ;  when  not,  they  were  anxious.  One  pleasant  day  in 
early  spring  a  message  of  sadness  came.  It  was  short :  Frank 
is  dead.  Such  was  the  first  misfortune  to  Jim  Donovan  and  Kate. 
That  night,  as  the  father  traced  the  name  of  his  eldest  son  in  the 
old  Bible,  his  hand  trembled,  and  for  the  first  time  he  found 
it  hard  to  be  thankful  for  daily  blessings.  When  spring  came 
again,  it  was  with  a  heart  that  has  known  sorrow  that  the  corn  was 
planted,  the  grain  sown,  and  the  daily  work  done.  Though  sor- 
row may  come,  "the  human  spirit  does  not  perish  of  a  single 
wound,  nor  exhaust  itself  in  a  single  trial  of  life  ;"  and  soon  a  calm 
cheerfulness  came  in  the  place  of  grief. 

Perchance  you  may  have  divined  in  this  plotless  narrative  that 
heavier  sorrow  was  yet  to  come  :  and  so  it  was.  Another  mes- 
sage of  sadness  came  up  that  mountain  path  as  the  maple  leaves 
were  unfolding.  The  other  two  boys  had  fallen  side  by  side — one 
was  dead  ;  the  other  lay  dying  in  a  hospital.  What  language 
could  tell  the  anguish  of  these  two  hearts,  as,  with  one  stroke, 
there  disappeared  from  their  lives  the  last  hope  of  happiness.     To 
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me  nothing  is  so  sad  as  two  lives  thus  bHghted.  The  old  man 
sank  into  his  chair,  speechless,  and  the  lines  upon  his  face  seemed 
to  become  visibly  deeper.  The  mother  sobbed  aloud,  as  the  heart- 
strings of  love  were  drawn  ever  tighter  in  the  relentless  grasp  of 
sorrow.  So  they  sat  there  together  :  the  heart  of  each  was  too  full 
to  speak.  As  I  think  upon  this  suffering,  there  come  up  before  me 
all  the  hearts  made  sad  during  those  years  ;  and  yet  we  of  to-day 
are  wont  to  think  that  time  has  healed  all  these  wounds.  Another 
tear  dropped  beside  the  one  which  had  fallen  in  the  early  spring, 
the  hand  and  lip  again  trembled  as  the  old  man  wrote  in  the  sacred 
Book  the  names  of  all  that  was  hopeful  for  him.  The  light  of 
happiness  was  gone  out  in  this  mountain  home.  It  was  only  holi- 
ness of  character  which  enabled  them  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done."' 
They  could  no  longer  stay  where  everything  was  speaking  of 
those  they  had  loved  ;  and  another  autumn  found  them  in  a  little 
cottage  beside  the  village  meeting-house.  It  was  here,  as  each  was 
growing  feeble,  that  I  saw  a  few  months  of  their  life,  and  learned 
their  sad  story.  An  influence  came  from  their  presence  which 
could  not  but  lift  the  soul  higher.  The  old  man  always  had  a  quiet 
smile  for  every  one ;  yet  upon  his  countenance  you  could  see  the 
lines  which  bespeak  a  silent  sorrow.  He  seemed  to  have  a  heart 
which  shone  around  him  with  a  silent  influence,  and  you  could  not 
but  think  of  a  still  and  holy  intercourse  with  the  angels  in  heaven. 
In  the  face  of  his  aged  companion  you  might  read  almost  the  same 
story.  The  sparkle  which  aforetime  used  to  kindle  in  the  youth- 
ful eye  was  changed  to  a  kindly  expression,  which  seemed  to  read 
in   letters   of  love,  ''  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."     I   used  to 
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scarcely  discern  the  old  way.  No  one  would  have  thought  that 
this  was  once  the  way  to  a  happy  mountain  home.  As  I  pushed  on, 
an  opening  soon  appeared,  and  I  saw  what  was  left  of  the  old  farm. 
Solitary  was  the  old  house,  solitary  were  the  fields  around — such 
a  place  as  seems  to  push  away  the  busy  happenings  of  this  life, 
and  bring  one  nearer  the  spiritual  world.  The  outbuildings,  which 
used  to  give  shelter  to  the  herd,  were  all  gone  ;  the  house  was 
nearly  in  ruins ;  while  here  and  there  an  old  apple-tree  stood, 
braving  the  encroaching  forest.  This  was  all.  There  was  an  in- 
definable something  which  told  of  more  prosperous  days  long  ago, 
of  hope  cherished,  but  in  vain.  A  mingled  feeling  of  pity,  sad- 
ness, and  melancholy  came  unbidden,  as  I  looked  and  thought, — 
thought  of  what  might  have  been,  and  what  was.  The  summer 
air,  as  it  moved  almost  silently  through  the  trees,  seemed  in  a 
suppressed  whisper  to  bring  sad  reminders  of  what  had  happened 
here.  I  sat  and  thought,  as  the  sun  climbed  higher.  In  this  lone- 
ly spot  I  seemed  to  hear  a  quiet  rehearsal  of  those  two  lives  which 
had  striven  and  suflfered  so  much.  Did  I  learn  a  lesson  in  what  I 
saw  and  thought?  If  I  did  not,  the  lesson  was  none  the  less  plain. 
As  I  came  down  the  mountain  path,  I  felt  that  the  memory  of  that 
day  would  ever  be  clear.  The  shorter  days  of  autumn  took  me 
away  from  these  examples  of  purity  I  had  learned  to  love. 

I  know  not  whether  their  sorrow  is  ended,  but  many  a  day  has 
contentment  come  to  me  as  my  thoughts  have  turned  toward  those 
two  sad  lives  among  the  beautiful  hills  of  New  Hampshire.  Kind 
reader,  when  such  a  lesson  comes  to  you,  listen  to  its  teachings, 
and  gain  precepts  of  true  manhood. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  how  the  dweller  in  the  valley  of 
Brinton  could  ever  forget  the  charm  of  its  loveliness,  or  fail  to  feel 
the  deep  calm  of  its  long,  unbroken  silences.  Equally  hard  would 
it  be  to  efface  from  memory  the  scene  presented  as  the  traveller 
rounds  the  northern  hill,  and  for  the  first  time  looks  up  the  valley's 
short  length.  Uniformly  the  lines  draw  in  toward  the  few  spires 
of  the  village,  which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley.  In  gentle 
undulations  the  narrow  meadows  roll  on,  and  the  sharply  sloping 
hills  on  either  side  are  all  crowned  with  timber,  the  dark  back- 
ground of  evergreens  broken  in  patches  by  lighter  shades.  Away 
at  the  north  the  railway  sweeps  around  the  hills  ;  but  whistle  and 
rumble  alike  fail  to  reach  the  sequestered  Brinton  village,  except 
when  the  north  wind,  itself  an  unwelcome  visitor,  bears  along  with 
it  this  evidence  of  the  busy  world  outside. 

But  however  silent  and  sleepy  Brinton  village  may  lie  in  the  lap 
of  the  hills,  tides  of  ambition,  romance,  and  labor  rise  as  high  in 
that  little  world  as  those  which  surge  so  relentlessly  in  the  vast, 
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Totting  prisons.  They  left  the 
rude  but  honest  work  in  which  they  had  grown  up — left  home  and 
loved  ones;  and  their  life  horizons  broadened,  but  into  what? — 
Night. 

More  loyal  than  most,  lighter-hearted  than  many,  Henry  O'Con- 
nor went  away  with  Brinton's  precious  contribution  to  the  civil 
struggle.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  who  had  known  but 
never  appreciated  adversity,  and  whose  heart  was  as  true  as  the 
sun.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  log  school-house,  with  its  narrow  room 
and  lusty  young  life,  had  been  the  only  mental  al?}ia  7nater  he  had 
known  ;  but  he  could  forge  a  horse-shoe  with  a  steady  hand,  and 
lay  claim  to  a  knightly  valor,  even  if  his  joust  were  but  with  a 
sturdy  fellow  at  an  honest  wrestle,  or  his  lady's  eyes  only  burned 
and  glittered  under  the  dark  brows  of  a  simple  village  lass.  And 
who  shall  say  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  not  in  these  as  much 
as  in  the  men  of  greater  culture,  but  less  honest  purpose? 

As  the  band  of  soldiers  marched  away,  they  left  many  weeping 
in  the  Brinton  village,  many  hearts  that  day  first  knowing  that 
something  had  been  taken  from  the  little  sphere  of  their  daily  life. 
And  how  dark  the  void  seemed  !  and  how  the  hearts  ached  !     It 
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cost  Henry  O'Connor's  widowed  mother  something  more  than  the 
parting  tear  to  bid  her  son  farewell ;  for  days  and  nights  of  waiting 
and  watching  were  before  her,  as  they  were  before  Mary  Ander- 
son, the  girl  whom  Henry  had  chosen  as  his  sweetheart  at  many  a 
paring-bee  and  husking.  So  the  soldiers  moved  up  the  road. 
Mary  with  her  school-girl  friends  waved  them  good-bye ;  and 
Brinton  became  more  sleepy  and  quiet  than  ever. 

Days  went  by.  The  Brinton  boys  had  smelt  their  first  battle- 
smoke  at  Lee's  Mills,  and  gone  on  in  their  course  thus  nobly  be- 
gun, while  the  Brinton  mothers  and  girls  hoped,  feared,  prayed, 
and  worked.  How  often  Mary  Anderson  then  recalled  the  days 
before  the  war  began.  She  remembered  the  many  times  she  had 
met  Henry,  how  they  had  come  home  together  from  a  sociable  ; 
how  she  awoke  the  next  morning,  and  saw  the  panes  of  her  bed- 
room windows  covered  with  frost.  There  were  towers  and  trees 
on  the  panes,  great  branching  antlers  typical  of  strength,  broken 
reeds  symbolizing  weakness,  confusion  and  beauty  mingled  by 
the  spirit  of  the  winter  night,  who,  before  the  late  sun  drove  him 
from  his  work,  had  topped  his  chaotic  creation  with  a  snowy  cross. 
And,  like  the  frost,  there  had  been  brought  into  Mary's  soul  by  a 
swifter  working  spirit  something  which  she  could  not  define,  but 
which  was  surely  destined  to  show  weakness  and  strength,  beauty 
and  confusion ;  and  now,  as  she  waited  for  Henry,  the  cross 
seemed  to  overshadow  all  else  in  that  strong  love  born  in  the  win- 
ter's night  two  years  before.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  memory 
of  little  vexations  and  greater  joys,  which  sufficed  sometimes  to 
make  the  load  lighter,  and  then  rendered  almost  unbearable  the 
fear  lest  a  bullet  might  cause  the  life-currents  to  cease  in  the  heart 
of  Henry  O'Connor,  deadening  one  heart,  and  breaking  another. 
Thus  Mary  Anderson  waited. 

Four  years  passed  away.  Henry  O'Connor  experienced  all  the 
range  of  battle  chances.  Once  the  whistling  lead  found  a  place 
in  his  body,  but  he  survived  the  wound  and  the  long  imprisonment 
following.  Libby  and  Belle  Island  were  dreadful  names  to  him, 
running  over  with  foul  pictures  of  death  and  decay.  He  gained 
the  rank  of  captain  before  his  return  from  the  South — gained  it  by 
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his  own  strong  endeavor,  in  good  faith,  as  he  would  have  ironed  a 
sled  honestly  in  the  sooty  shop  at  Brinton.  And  often  before  his 
eyes  stole  a  fairy  vision  of  his  mother  and  home  ;  of  Mary,  away  in 
Vermont ;  and  then,  vivid  in  the  distance,  a  home  took  shape — a 
home  with  children  and  flowers,  frugality  and  comfort ; — and  the 
wife  bore  the  face  of  Mary  Anderson,  and  the  husband  was  him- 
self. Thus  was  a  crown  always  present  in  his  pictures,  and  his 
heart  was  stronger,  so  that  he  fought  better  for  the  crown. 

One  June  morning  in  '65  a  train  left  the  noisy  city,  around 
which  spins  the  busy  whirl  of  New  England,  and,  some  affirm,  of 
the  universe.  It  was  a  common  train,  with  the  common  incidents 
attending  its  procedure  ;  but  it  bore  unusual  happiness  within  it. 
A  returning  soldier  and  a  modest  country  girl  occupied  one  of  the 
seats.  In  the  eyes  of  Henry  O'Connor  pride  contended  with  love, 
and  neither  mastered;  while  in  the  face  of  Mary,  his  bride,  there 
was  manifest  the  triumph  of  a  hope  that  had  lived  and  grown 
strong  under  a  shadow.  Henry  was  happy,  for  the  crown  was 
his  ;  and  Mary's  heart  was  full  of  joy  that  the  cross  had  faded.  It 
is  well  known  that  ere  long  the  home  was  bought  in  the  Brinton 
valley ;  and  the  suffering  and  the  waiting — the  fire  in  which  a 
nation  was  tried  so  terribly — had  an  end. 

*'And  is  this  all  your  story?"  you  exclaim.  "Why,  it  is  a  most 
common-place  affair!"  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  so  is  life.  This  is  all 
the  story.  It  is  a  story  which  I  have  heard  at  a  fireside  in  Brinton 
valley,  at  the  very  hearth  of  Henry  O'Connor  ;  and  then  it  seemed 
to  me  that  nothing  honest,  nothing  patriotic,  nothing  patient,  was 
common-place.     Is  it? 


THREE  LOVES. 

This  heart,  so  loving,  tender,  true, 
With  silent  pleading  urges  you 

To  noble  end. 
If  ere  I  sin,  or  go  astray, 
She  gently  chides,  and  shows  the  way 

This  is  my  Friend. 
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But  when  oppressed  with  care,  I  know 
A  refuge  dear  where  I  can  go 

As  to  no  other. 
This  sweet,  sad  face  has  made  of  me 
All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be  : 

She  is  my  Mother. 

The  thoughts  that  light  this  angel  face 
Are  pure  as  dawn.     These  lips  with  grace 

Are  challenging  a  kiss. 
Her  virgin  love,  forever  mine. 
Makes  this  dull  world  a  place  divine  : 

My  Sweetheart  this. 


The  Chair. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  present  the  article  by  Charles 
Henry  Beckett,  '8i,  which  appears  on  the  first  pages  of  this  issue. 
Mr.  Beckett's  fame  as  a  writer  was  at  once  established  by  his 
novel,  '''W/io  is  John  Nomanf^^  which  appeared  last  year,  and 
whose  originality,  depth  of  thought,  and  vigor  of  conception 
charmed  its  readers.  It  was  immediately  pronounced  by  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  the  press  of  the  country  to  be  a  work  of 
great  dramatic  power  and  interest,  finished  and  graceful  in  style, 
and  unusually  keen,  just,  and  fearless  in  its  appreciation  of  social 
problems. 

Mr.  Beckett  is  now  engaged  on  a  second  novel,  and  the  sketch 
we  have  from  his  pen  was  destined  to  be  an  introduction  to  his 
forthcoming  work  ;  but  afterwards,  having  decided  to  dispense  with 
the  introduction  and  allow  the  work  to  develop  itself,  we  were  very 
kindly  allowed  the  use  of  what  had  been  prepared.  Its  applica- 
tion is  self-evident ;  and  knowing  the  just  pride  which  Dartmouth 
men  take  in  both  the  past  work  and  the  future  prospects  of  Mr. 
Beckett,  we  feel  assured  that  this  exquisite  bit  of  word-painting 
will  meet  with  the  reception  it  deserves. 


Two  thirds  of  the  Dartmouth  students  work  their  way  through  college.  A  few  years  ago  a 
certain  student's  principal  source  of  income  was  from  sawing  wood.  At  present  the  same 
man  draws  a  salary  of  ^5,000  a  year  as  civil  engineer. —  Variotcs  College  Ptcblications. 

The  growing  frequency  of  such  items  as  the  above  is  some- 
thing that  calls  for  notice,  as  they  give  rise  to  many  erroneous 
and  injurious  impressions  concerning  the  condition  of  Dartmouth 
students.  To  be  sure,  it  is  high  honor  for  a  young  man  of  limited 
means  to  "  work  his  way  through  college  ;"  and  those  who  do  this 
are  as  a  rule  possessed  of  sterling  qualities  which  render  them  a 
credit  to  whatever  they  are  connected  with.  We  have  such  men 
here,  and  are  proud  of  them  and  of  the  fact  that  they  can  come 
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here  and  take  the  rank  to  which  their  ability  entitles  them  without 
being  hampered  by  any  prevailing  snobbish  sentiment.  So  far  all 
is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  ;  but  it  is  such  items  as  this,  and 
others  that  are  going  the  rounds,  that  strengthen  the  impression 
some  are  pleased  to  entertain  concerning  Dartmouth,  namely, 
that  the  students  here  are  mostly  an  impecunious  set,  wearing 
thick  boots  and  ill-fitting  garments,  and  supporting  themselves  by 
manual  labor  of  various  sorts.  Now,  as  to  this,  we  have  only  to 
say  to  all  such,  "Come  and  see  for  yourselves  how  mistaken  you 
are."  As  we  have  said,  we  have  self-supporting  men  here,  and 
are  glad  of  it ;  but  nothing  like  the  proportion  mentioned  in  the  item 
quoted  can  claim  that  honor.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  this  particular  among  the  New  England  colleges  of  the  second 
magnitude.  It  is  not  a  month  since  we  saw  the  statement  made 
that  more  men  paid  their  way  through  Brown  than  any  other  col- 
lege, and  we  have  seen  the  same  claimed  for  others. 

It  is  also  time  that  that  tradition  of  the  man  that  sawed  wood 
here,  which  was  very  likely  used  to  influence  our  ancestors  when 
wondering  whether  they  could  afford  a  college  course  or  not,  was 
relegated  to  the  state  museum  along  with  Daniel  Webster's  plow. 
The  prospect  of  being  in  college  where  men  are  engaged  in  such 
employments,  though  theoretically  it  is  an  ideal  state  of  things,  is 
not  an  attractive  one  to  most  men. 

We  can  distinctly  trace  the  origin  of  most  of  the  present  crop  of 
items,  which  refer  in  a  patronizing  way  to  the  hard  struggles  we 
are  supposed  to  make  for  existence  here,  to  that  pernicious  news- 
paper article  of  last  fall,  which  the  Dartmouth  so  justly  con- 
demned at  the  time — an  article  not  written  by  a  student  of  the  col- 
lege proper  at  all,  and  drawn  from  no  data  that  can  be  recognized 
by  any  student  now  here.  Let  Dartmouth  come  before  the  world 
as  she  is,  and  not  in  the  distorted  light  in  which  the  genius  who 
tried  to  represent  us  last  fall,  or  those  who  quote  from  him,  would 
place  her. 


The  question  raised  by  the  Nassau  Lit.  recently  in  regard  to 
story-writing,  is  one  to  furnish  a  basis  for  a  very  interesting  dis- 
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cussion.  The  ground  was  taken  that  the  field  had  been  practi- 
cally exhausted,  and  that  every  possible  situation  and  combination 
of  plot  had  already  become  stale.  The  exchange  editor  of  the 
Williams  offers  a  partial  rebuttal  to  this,  and,  while  admitting  the 
scarcity  of  new  plots  in  most  college  articles,  does  not  consider 
the  case  so  hopeless  as  the  Nassau  does  ;  and  in  regard  to  story- 
writing  in  general  cites  the  articles  of  Amelie  Rives  as  examples 
of  fresh  and  interesting  stories — a  point  well  taken. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  foundation  for  the 
belief  that  materials  for  the  average  story,  as  seen  in  college  pub- 
lications, are  well-nigh  worked  out,  if  only  imaginative  construc- 
tions are  regarded.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  the  withheld  letter,  the  various  cases  of  mistaken 
identity  which  cause  so  many  complications,  but  result  so  happily. 
Also  we  know  all  about  the  wonderful  experiences  that  turn  out 
only  dreams ;  and  as  for  ghost  stories  and  haunted  houses  ! — 
in  short,  if  a  story  is  based  merely  on  what  one  can  devise  as  he 
sits  at  his  desk,  it  seems  as  if  the  writer  could  with  difficulty  avoid 
trenching  on  the  conventional  in  narrative,  especially  since  one's 
ideas  are  so  apt  to  be  drawn,  or  at  least  inspired,  by  what  he  has 
read.  But  the  phases  of  real  life  are  endless  and  infinite,  and 
in  this  must  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  What  student  story- 
writers  need  is  to  draw  ideas  from  what  is  seen  and  heard  rather 
than  from  what  is  read,  and  then  we  shall  get  originality.  Of 
course  it  is  harder  work,  but  the  training  is  of  the  best,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  than  the  habit  of  thoughtful  observation 
which  this  will  induce.  A  winter  in  a  country  school-district,  or  a 
summer  at  the  beach  or  the  mountains,  ought  to  give  material  for 
many  an  entertaining  tale,  if  properly  worked  up  ;  and  the  Lit.  of 
this  year  has  already  contained  one  especially  striking  instance  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  a  literary  venture  which  is  almost 
without  a  precedent  here  ;  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
attempted  since  our  acquaintance  with  the  college.  John  Wilson 
&  Son,  Cambridge,  are  soon  to  issue  in  pamphlet  form,  a  collec- 
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tion  of  poems  by  W.  B.  Forbush,  'SS,  of  the  Dartmouth  Board.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  meet  with  an  extensive  sale  among 
Dartmouth  men,  as  it  certainly  ought,  from  the  deserving  nature  of 
the  project ;  and  also,  we  should  judge,  from  the  creditable  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Forbush  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Dart- 
mouth and  Lit.,  that  the  quality  of  the  work  itself  would  merit 
patronage.  Mr.  Forbush  has  been  a  diligent  and  successful 
writer  ever  since  his  connection  with  the  college,  and  his  friends 
firmly  believe  that  this  modest  beginning  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
brilliant  literary  career. 


We  are  pleased  to  say  that  articles  have  at  last  begun  to  come 
in  from  '90 — not  as  many  by  far  as  we  could  wish ;  but  some  very 
good  ones  have  been  received,  on  which  w^e  congratulate  the  writers. 
Still  the  competition  is  far  from  what  it  should  be,  and  what  we 
hope  it  will  be.     It  is  anybody's  contest  for  the  editorships  yet. 

But  we  are  exceedingly  disappointed  in  one  thing.  The  com- 
petition for  the  prizes,  open  to  all  students,  has  so  far  been  so 
slight  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the  name  ;  and  unless  there  should  be 
some  radical  change,  we  should  be  fully  justified  in  doing  as  was 
done  at  Yale  last  year — withdrawing  them  altogether.  This 
we  do  not  wish  to  do,  and  hope  our  fellow-students  will  not  oblige 
us  to.  We  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  as  great,  and  even 
more  of,  an  honor  in  some  ways  to  take  one  of  these  Lit.  prizes, 
as  to  take  a  corresponding  one  in  the  college  course  :  and  surely, 
the  opportunity  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  Let  us  see  some  articles 
before  our  next  issue. 


Once  more  we  must  remind  our  friends  that  we  need  the  rest  of 
the  subscriptions  very  much.  The  Lit.  seeks  to  return  an  equiv- 
alent for  every  dollar  received,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  our 
readers  at  any  time  compare  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  literary 
matter  we  give  with  that  of  any  college  publication  they  choose. 
In  return,  we  ask  only  a  moderate  price,  lower  than  almost  any 
other  Lit.  ;  and  it  surely  can  be  no  harder  to  pay  $2  now  than 
later,  while  the  convenience  to  us  will  be  great. 


By  the  Way. 


And  the  latest  is  from  Yale.  Hearken  !'  Daniel  Doane  Bidwell, 
recently  a  graduate,  "leaving  the  path  of  journalism,"  sails  for 
the  Bahama  Isles,  bent  on  finding  the  long-lost  gold  of  Capt.  Kidd. 
Now,  repudiating  at  once  that  Daniel  was  a  bad  boy,  and  played 
poker,  and  lost  heavily  on  the  eight-oared  crew  while  in  college — 
repudiating  all  this  as  too  visionary  to  be  even  possible,  it  is  yet 
mournfully  probable  that  he  needs  the  gold  sorely.  Yes,  we  all 
know  how  it  is  in  college  :  the  money  does  n't  stay,  and  bills  do  ;  and 
our  pockets  become  congested  with  them,  and  we  try  desperately  to 
think  of  something  new — something  with  money  in  it — something 
that  we  can  smite  with  the  whole  tremendous  mass  of  our  college 
education,  and  bring  forth  "  streams  of  revenue,"  only  to  wander 
at  length  into  "the  path  of  journalism"  at  six  dollars  per  week, 
or  teach  in  a  rural  city  with  one  mail  a  day.  But  Daniel  Doane 
Bidwell  rises  with  the  occasion.  Journalism  is  slow.  Clearly  he 
must  try  something  else  ;  and  he  is  not  found  wanting.  The  orig- 
inality and  audacity  of  his  scheme  are  actually  startling,  captivat- 
ing.    Why  hadn't  we  thought  of  it  long  ago? 


Do  you  wish  for  some  rare  sport?  Then  don't  be  in  a  hurry 
about  taking  your  chapel  seat  some  morning.  The  bell  is  just 
tolling  for  the  last  time.  Let  us  stand  here  by  the  doors.  A  min- 
ute more,  and  they  will  be  shut;  but  see  the  long  row  of  students 
on  every  path  leading  to  the  chapel.  Now,  who  will  tell  us  why 
nearly  half  the  students  come  in  during  the  last  minute  of  the 
seven?  Is  it  to  economise  time,  do  you  suppose?  But  the  line 
will  bear  study.  Here  is  a  fellow  almost  at  the  front,  yet  pushing 
and  elbowing  with  energy  increasing  with  every  stroke  of  the  bell. 
Evidently  he  is  usually  on  time  ;  while  another,  almost  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  campus,  is  sauntering  along  briskly,,  in  no  apparent 
hurry  however.  He  knows  to  a  stroke  how  many  times  the  bell 
will  toll  on  the  average,  and  how  far  to  a  foot  he  should  go  at  each 
stroke,  and  smiles  contemptuously  at  the  nervous  pedestrians  that 
jostle  past  him.  Nine,  ten  !  booms  the  bell.  The  movement  be- 
comes accelerated  all  along  the  line.  Eleven,  twelve  !  The  vol- 
untary within  would  have  to  accelerando  to  keep  time  with  the 
pedestrians.  The  long-distance  runners  come  in  sight.  Twelve, 
thirteen  !  The  sprinters  make  their  appearance — uncombed,  un- 
washed, unfed.  The  music  within  would  have  to  increase  -pres- 
tissiino ^  fortisshno ^  slap-bang  !  to  even  keep  in  sight  of  the  contest. 
Fourteen  ! — a  period  of  breathless  excitement.  One  has  slipped 
on  the  ice,  and  is  out  of  the  race.  We  must  go  in,  for  the  next 
stroke  may  be  the  last;  and  the  finish  must  be  without  witnesses. 
Rumor  says  that  at  least  one  gets  left  every  morning,  and  even 
professors  have  been  known  to  be  among  the  number;  but  then, 
who  knows?  The  most  of  us  are  quietly  sitting  in  our  straight- 
backed  pews,  unconscious  of  the  stirring  scenes  just  without ;  but 
then,  it  is  so  everywhere.  How  few  of  us  know  the  stirring  scenes 
that  are  going  on  daily  just  outside  of  our  quiet  little  lives  I 


Did  you  ever,  while  wandering  in  the  stack-room  of  the  library, 
have  your  eyes  fall  upon  some  book  with  so  pleasing  a  title  that 
you  immediately  entered  it  upon  your  card?  And  did  you  ever, 
after  taking  this  book  to  your  study,  have  the  title  prove  to  be  the 
only  attractive  thing  about  it?  I  remember  how  "  Swallow  Barn," 
giving  me  visions  of  rural  quiet  and  long  summer  days,  turned  out 
to  be  the  dullest  of  novels — one  I  would  never  have  thought  of 
reading  but  for  its  pleasing  name  ;  and  so  I  have  been  sold  dozens 
of  times.  What  a  deal  a  good  title  has  to  do  with  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  a  book ;  and  what  a  quaint  list  the  new  book  record 
is  getting  to  be  nowadays.  Happy  is  he  in  this  age  of  books 
who  makes  a  good  title.  To  find  a  name  which  will  give  in  a 
nutshell  the  general  drift  and  aim  of  what  it  takes  a  volume  to 
elucidate  is  indeed  hard  sometimes  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  all. 
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There  must  be  something  novel  and  striking  to  catch  the  eye — 
something  conveying  a  pleasing  idea  to  the  mind.  It  must  have  a 
poetic  quality,  containing  that  subtle  something  which  fixes  itself 
firmly  on  the  mind  when  once  attracted.  What  a  world  of  mean- 
ing in  "  Garden  Secrets."  "  Simply  how  to  make  a  garden,"  say 
the  unpoetical.  But  what  a  dainty  name  for  a  volume  of  poems,  if 
you  stop  to  think.  Then  "  Heart  of  the  Weed" —  "  sheer  non- 
sense," says  the  practical  man  ; — but  why  not?  Is  not  the  meanest 
weed  as  wonderful  a  fabric  as  many  a  thing  with  a  real  heart? 
But,  then,  many  a  title  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  book 
which  bears  it,  save  as  a  bait  for  readers. 


And  did  you  ever  think  of  what  a  mine  Shakespeare  has  been 
for  titles?  I  was  reminded  of  this  only  the  other  day  while  read- 
ing the  book-roll  in  a  recent  monthly, — "  Knitters  in  the  Sun," 
"A  Girdle  Around  the  Earth,"  "Fortune's  Fool," — all  on  one 
page.  A  little  study,  I  doubt  not,  would  yield  a  goodly  list  of 
foundlings  which  he  has  christened.  Why  is  this  not  a  good  field 
for  some  tireless  investigator  for  final  honors? 


How  cosmopolitan  the  average  Dartmouth  man  is  in  winter ! 
You  will  find  him  from  Canada  to  Cape  Cod  :  and  a  very  impor- 
tant man  he  is  too  at  this  period.  The  advent  of  a  live  collegian 
into  the  sleepy  midst  of  a  country  village  is  no  small  event.  The 
minister,  lawyer,  and  schoolmaster  form  the  rural  triumvirate,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  and  all  must  stand  aside.  They  will  all  be  back 
soon,  and  we  may  expect  the  usual  literary  revival  in  amatory 
story  and  verse  ;  the  same  tales  of  tricks  and  pranks  ;  the  same 
myths  of  the  master  of  long  ago,  and  his  Herculean  feats  at  disci- 
pline ;  the  same  girls,  or  perhaps  girl ; — yes,  we  have  all  been 
there,  and  know. 

*  * 

I  had  an  occasion  to  consult  a  volume  of  Gibbon  recently  in  the 
library,  and  made  quite  a  startling  discovery.     I  found  the  first 
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volumes  of  the  set  thumbed  and  tattered,  as  if  they  had  undergone 
no  end  of  hardships  ;  while  by  far  the  most  of  the  last  volumes 
were  prim  and  unruffled,  and  even  sprinkled  with  dust.  A  little 
research  revealed  the  same  state  of  affairs  over  in  Grote's  corner ; 
and  not  even  Bancroft  had  escaped.  I  wonder  if  authors  who  write 
books  in  several  volumes  put  all  that  is  worth  reading  into  the  first 
numbers.  Or  does  this  uneven  wearing  reveal  a  want  of  persever- 
ance in  our  students  ?  How  easy  it  is  to  lay  out  a  course  of  read- 
ing. I  remember  a  Sophomore  who  found  that  he  could  finish 
the  whole  of  Gibbon  during  his  course  just  by  reading  a  chapter  a 
week,  and  accordingly  commenced ;  but  I  believe  he  is  yet  ac- 
quainted with  only  the  first  volume,  although  he  owns  a  diploma 
now. 


I  wonder  why  we  have  never  heard  a  lecture  by  any  of  our 
Faculty,  save  in  the  class-rooms  !  Other  colleges  are  glad  to  get 
them  in  their  lecture  courses,  and  speak  highly  of  them.  We  have 
not  one,  I  dare  say,  but  could  give  as  good  a  lecture  as  the  recent 
costly  one  by  Col.  Higginson.  Why  not  have  a  lecture  course, 
open  to  all  the  students,  with  members  of  the  Faculty  for  speakers? 


Book  Reviews, 


We  take  the  present  opportunity  for  comment  upon  certain  noteworthy  articles  in  the 
late  magazines,  as  expressing  some  ultra-developments  in  the  way  of  literary  and  scientific 
progress.  In  our  last  issue  we  called  to  attention  some  curious  facts  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Darwin,  at  the  same  time  deferring  any  strictures  until  more  complete  evidence  could  be 
found.  Such  evidence  was  not  far  to  seek,  and  appeared  in  the  paper  called  "A  Great 
Confession,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  in  another  of  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  "With  the  formerwe  have  immediately  to  do  ;  and  from  the  latter  we  quote  the 
following  significant  passage  as  bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration^ 
the  decay  of  the  imaginative  powers.  The  writer  is  reviewing  the  life  of  Darwin,  and  in 
regard  to  those  passages  where  the  "  atrophy  "  of  his  higher  powers  is  stated,  after  remark- 
ing that  his  "  intellect  was  thus  fruitfully  constrained  and  his  moral  nature  saved  from 
shock  and  storm,"  proceeds  to  say  "  that  for  all  of  us  such  limitation  would  be  best,  and 
that  the  poets  should  be  crowned  with  flowers  and  led  out  forever  from  the  agnostic  city; 
and  that  art  altogether — not  only  in  its  lower  forms  tinged  with  a  human  passion,  but  in 
its  higher  forms  tinged  with  a  divine — must  needs  produce  on  the  whole  more  of  pain  than 
of  pleasure,  more  of  yearning  than  fruition,  in  a  race  whose  aspirations  are  forever  with- 
ering '  at  the  touch  of  Eld  and  Death  ! '  " 

Leaving  comment  upon  this  astounding  thesis  till  later,  we  return  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
arraignment  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  Spencer's  famous  dictum,, 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Admirable  as  it  is  in  its  broad  indefiniteness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  air  of  axiomatic  truth,  it  seems  that  it  has  proved  less  satisfactory  to  its  author 
than  to  the  public  at  large.  For  he  has  recently  retracted  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too 
metaphorical,  and,  to  use  his  own  word,  too  "  anthropocentric."  What  Spencer  would 
convey,  stripped  of  metaphysics,  is,  that  the  words  have  too  much  of  human  associations, 
about  them  to  be  strictly  scientific  ;  that,  for  instance,  the  word  '*  survival  "  suggests  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  death,  which  are  purely  metaphorical  expressions.  There  are  no 
such  things  as  life  and  death  in  nature,  but  merely  a  coming  into  and  passing  out  of  certain 
particular  forms,  a  yt^zfjiq^  as  the  old  philosophers  styled  it.  We  dare  say  Mr.  Spencer 
may  be  right,  but  to  ordinary  minds  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  if,  indeed,  any 
remedy  be  possible.  For  if  any  fact  is  established,  this  certainly  is,  that  language  is  from 
its  very  foundation  metaphorical,  poetic,  and  not  scientific.  No  linguistic  scholar  but  is 
aware  of  that.  When,  then,  Spencer  objects  to  "  anthropocentric"  language,  he  strikes  at 
the  very  root  of  all  language,  and,  in  so  far  as  language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  all  thought 
as  well.  His  metaphysics  ends  in  mental  suicide.  Not  without  pertinence  does  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  though  self-evisceration  may  be  a  physical  possi- 
bility, not  altogether  commendable  even  then,  it  is  mentally  impossible  and  absurd.  He 
may  restate  and  restate  yet  again  the  familiar  phrase,  he  may  translate  it  into  Greek  or 
Hebrew  or  Sanskrit,  but  he  will  never  get  it  into  language  that  is  not  tinged  with  human 
associations  unless  it  be  Volapiik.  The  full  significance  of  Spencer's  words,  however,  does 
not  flash  upon  one  till  he  stops  to  consider  just  what  is  intended  by  that  formidable  phrase 
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"  anthropocentric  language."  In  its  farthest  sweep  it  is  a  blow,  not  the  less  mortal  that  it 
is  so  subtle,  at  the  kernel  of  man's  higher  nature,  at  the  purely  rational  and  imaginative  side 
of  him.  By  his  long  Greek  term  he  refers  to  that  universal  faculty,  the  poetic,  to  which 
we  owe  not  only  the  highest  efforts  of  human  genius,  but  the  entire  fabric,  down  to  its  least 
particulars,  of  our  civilization. 

The  imagination  is  that  faculty  which  is  to  the  mind  what  the  organs  of  sense  are  to 
the  body.  Without  it  the  mind  would  be  isolate,  without  appreciation  for  Nature  or  its 
forces,  without  sympathy  for  its  fellow-minds,  without  faith  in  the  Powers  above.  In  its 
lower  forms  it  means  the  inductive  method  of  science  and  all  the  inventions  that  have 
bettered  the  race ;  in  its  higher  forms  it  means  literature,  philosophy,  religion.  It  makes 
the  difference  between  man  and  brute,  between  culture  and  coarseness,  between  genius 
and  stupidity.  In  it  is  the  one  priceless  gift  left  in  Pandora's  box,  a  golden  hope,  a  bow  set 
in  the  cloud  in  token  of  covenant  between  God  and  men.  And  yet,  divine  as  this  faculty 
has  always,  and  rightly,  been  considered,  it  is  also  human.  Though  it  is  above  the  world, 
it  is  yet  in  the  world, — the  old,  old  sacred  mystery  of  God  made  man, — homo  f actus  est. 
It  is  this  phase  of  it  which  has  aroused  Spencer's  agnostic  ire.  Anthropocentric,  man- 
centring,  human-formed,  is  imagination,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  it  otherwise. 
Indeed,  it  could  be  no  otherwise.  Man  is  finite,  not  less  in  his  knowledge  and  sympathies 
than  in  his  physical  powers.  Inevitably,  then,  truth,  the  divine  truth,  even,  must  conde- 
scend to  his  limitation,  or  it  will  he  as  effectless  upon  him  as  the  ultra-violet  ray  of  light 
upon  his  eye.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  have,  can  have,  no  sympathies  with  life  lower 
than  our  own  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  we  have,  in  a  sort,  humanized  it.  Stripped  of 
human  associations  Nature  has  no  charm  for  us.  It  is  only  as  we  see  a  reflex  of  and 
sympathy  with  ourselves  that  we  come  to  love  the  mountain  or  the  sea.  Instance  it  in 
any  poet  you  please.  Whenever  Nature  voices  a  human  mood,  whether  terrific  in  its 
passion  or  tender  in  its  peace,  then  it  appeals  to  us  and  has  a  meaning  in  it.  Take,  for 
example,  the  awful  description  of  the  storm  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  or  the 
garden  scene  in  Tennyson's  "  Maud,"  or  any  other  piece  of  true  poetry  in  which  Nature  is 
treated. 

It  was  not  for  the  sonorousness  of  the  language  or  the  picturesqueness  of  the  effect  that 
the  Psalmist  spoke  of  the  "  sun  coming  forth  as  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber  and 
rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,"  but  rather  to  declare  a  fellowship  between  the  sun 
and  us,  a  likeness  to  us  in  him.  We  feel  an  instant,  keen  joy  at  that  bond  of  union.  We 
instinctively  rejoice  that  even  he,  in  his  mightier  sphere,  is  still  but  a  fellow-creature,  and 
not  wholly  alien.  Let  a  description  of  a  mountain  be  nothing  but  a  mere  classification  of 
its  strata  or  a  cross-section  of  its  elevation,  it  falls  flat.  Describe  the  energy  of  its  rocky 
frame,  thunder  the  voice  of  its  storms,  paint  the  horror  of  its  gloom,  the  solemnity  of  its 
glory,  and  we  thrill  responsive  to  its  life.  "  Man  was  not  made  to  live  alone."  And  Nature 
fills  him  with  fear  till  he  has  learned  to  call  her  mother,  and,  with  the  lovely  piety  of 
S.  Francis,  to  call  the  birds  and  beasts  his  brothers.  Nor  is  this  a  strained  sentimentality 
only.  In  union  and  communion  is  our  best  strength,  not  in  isolation.  The  best  wisdom 
does  not  scorn  its  kindred  with  the  dust.  How  deeply  this  humanizing  of  Nature,  to  coin 
a  phrase,  has  permeated  all  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age  needs  hardly  to  be  noticed.  It 
is  the  characteristic  mark  of  modern  poetry.  And  yet  with  us  moderns  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  subjective  process,  an  investing  of  nature  with  attributes  that  exist,  we  half  fear,  only  in 
ourselves.  It  is  only  in  the  most  exalted  transports  that  our  poets,  with  a  child's  sin- 
cerity, call  upon  the  elements  as  creatures  and  not  merely  as  creations.  Usually  they  but 
hint  at  it,  as  in  the  "  Marble  Faun."     Herein  is  the  distinctive  difference  between  the 
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ancients  and  ourselves.  They  understood  nature  less  and  man  better  than  we,  perhaps. 
Perhaps,  too,  their  logic  was  not  so  good  as  ours.  They  made  no  distinction  between  sub- 
jective and  objective.  An  idea  to  Plato's  mind  was  an  external  fact  not  less  than  an  inter- 
nal recognition  of  it.  And  with  a  like  simplicity  they  accepted  as  fact  in  Nature  the 
personality  they  felt  in  her.  Mother-Earth  was  no  figure  of  speech  to  them.  They  frankly 
acknowledged  a  generic  kinship  between  themselves  and  the  natural  world.  We  doubt- 
fully hunt  for  specific  likeness  to  ourselves  in  the  varying  face  of  the  earth.  They  crowned 
Olympus  with  serene  and  mighty  powers.  We  have  tinged  all  nature  with  the  blood  of 
our  pain  and  the  sweat  of  our  agony. 

If  the  imagination  is  strictly  assimilative  in  its  treatment  of  the  world  below,  it  is  not 
less  so  with  respect  to  the  world  above.  For  "  whatever  gods  may  be,"  whatever 
immortality  for  man,  it  must  be  as  man  that  he  know  the  one  or  secure  the  other,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  He  cannot  assume  Godhead  to  know  God,  therefore  God  must 
assume  manhood  if  it  be  that  man  is  to  know  Him.  This  is  the  core  of  all  religion,  the 
eternal  and  immutable  sacramentality  of  truth.  All  high  knowledge  is  necessarily  symbol- 
ical, incarnated,  as  it  were,  in  human  and  earthly  forms.  Deity  must  assume  a  human 
voice  and  language  and  idiom  to  be  understood  of  men.  Only  as  a  Father,  a  Husband- 
man, a  Shepherd,  can  we  know  Him  ;  only  as  the  Word  Incarnate  can  we  ever  approach 
Him.  "  The  moment  that,  in  our  pride  of  heart,  we  refuse  to  accept  the  condescension  of 
the  Almighty,  and  desire  Him,  instead  of  stooping  to  hold  our  hands,  to  rise  up  before  us 
into  His  glory,  God  takes  us  at  our  word ;  He  rises  into  His  own  invisible  and  inconceiva- 
ble majesty;  He  goes  forth  upon  the  ways  which  are  not  our  ways,  and  retires  into  the 
thoughts  which  are  not  our  thoughts,  and  we  are  left  alone.  And  presently  we  say  in  our 
vain  hearts,  'There  is  no  God.'" 

We  often  speak  of  mythology  as  if  it  were  peculiar  to  the  childhood  and  ignorance  of 
the  race,  and  consequently  "  myth "  has  received  a  sinister  twist  of  meaning.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  all  religious  systems  are  myths,  the  truth,  that  is,  veiled  under  a  verbal 
form.  All  worship,  similarly,  is  ritual,  sacramental.  No  iconoclasm  can  alter  the  fact, 
however  it  may  alter  the  form.  For  the  law  of  the  imagination  that  we  found  good  in  poetry 
is  equally  good  here.  Our  Reason  asserts  a  God  over  all,  whom  eye  cannot  see,  nor  ear 
hear,  nor  heart  conceive.  Yet  every  noblest  feeling  within  us  demands  that  we  shall  see 
Him  and  hear  Him.  So  comes  to  pass  that  phenomenon  of  the  mystic's  adoration  of 
Nature  as  that  Incarnation  that  has  been  for  all  races  and  times.  The  world  becomes 
informed  with  a  sacred  essence,  the  visible  creation  a  myriad  Avatar  of  Deity.  This 
too,  is  a  poetry,  though  of  a  kind  so  exalted  that  it  has  received  a  Muse  of  its  own,  Urania. 
We  are  all  idolaters,  making  our  gods  in  our  own  image.  The  sin  is  equal  whether  we 
confound  the  image  with  the  god,  the  shadow  with  the  substance,  which  is  superstition,  or 
divorce  the  two,  which  is  sacrilege.  It  is  not  the  question  in  hand  to  defend  the  products 
of  our  poetic  and  religious  imagination,  but  only  to  insist  upon  the  absolute  law  by  which 
they  are  framed.  The  skeptic  may  mock,  the  bigot  pervert  that  law,  and  Spencer  may 
attempt  utterly  to  set  it  aside.  Yet  so  long  as  man  is  man  nothing  will  ever  avail  to  quench 
the  lustre  of  the  name  of  a  Plato  or  a  Dante.  With  a  unanimity  that  is  worth  more  than  a 
passing  thought,  the  nations  have  always  exalted  their  dreamers  above  their  doers.  And  at 
however  poor  a  rate  we  may  count  those  dreams,  they  are  all  that  differentiate  us  from  the 
sod  on  which  we  sleep. 
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The    Magazines. 

The  Education  for  February  contains  an  article  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  on  the 
*'  New  School  Law  in  New  Hampshire  "  that  will  interest  all  our  embryo  pedagogues,  and 
also  a  very  able  paper  by  W.  T.  Harris  (of  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  fame)  on  "  The 
Pendulum  of  School  Reform." 

For  the  behoof  of  all  above-mentioned  incipient  wielders  of  the  birch  we  earnestly  com- 
mend the  Journal  of  Education,  always  replete  with  invaluable  hints  and  information. 


Exchanges, 


I  remember  when  I  was  quite  small  being  seized  with  the  most  intense  desire  to  earn 
enough  money  to  go  to  the  circus  that  was  to  spread  its  canvas  on  the  common  of  our  quiet 
village  in  a  few  days.  I  heard  of  a  great  auction  that  was  to  be  held  on  the  public  square, 
and  collecting  all  the  available  traps  about  the  premises,  I  asked  the  auctioneer  to  sell 
them  for  me.  I  realized  more  than  the  coveted  amount.  But  among  my  traps  was  a  barrel 
of  glass  cans  :  the  man  who  bought  them  was  driving  home  with  them  in  his  wagon  when 
a  careless  stone  thrown  by  a  street  Arab  went  rattling  down  into  the  barrel  of  glass.  The 
horse  took  fright,  started  on  a  run,  and  in  a  few  minutes  man,  wagon,  and  cans  were  indis- 
criminately mixed  up  with  a  heavy  tree  box,  the  wagon  ruined,  and  the  man's  arm  broken. 

I  was  thinking  to-day  what  an  excellent  thing  an  auction  of  certain  material  would  be  in 
the  world  of  college  journals  ;  but,  alas  !  the  purchaser  might  be  congratulated  if  he  escaped 
with  life  after  venturing  abroad  the  possessor  of  such  a  wealth  of  oddities.  Among  the 
much  that  might  be  offered  are  "the  howling  blast,"  "the  glowing  grate,"  and  "the  easy- 
chair  "  in  which  the  writer  always  "  ensconces  "  himself,  and  sees  weird  visions  floating  in 
the  smoke  from  his  Havana  or  meerschaum.  These  he  reels  off  to  you  in  the  most 
heartless  manner  possible.  These  and  many  similar  expressions  would  be  "  knocked  off  " 
at  a  very  low  figure.  The  twining  female  might  likewise  be  put  before  the  public,  the 
various  plots  of  fiction,  the  epics  of  Miltonic  depth,  and  the  yards  of  verse  which  the 
society  youth  dedicates  to  his  "  Glatikopis  Athene.''''  In  case  they  found  no  bidder,  they 
might  surely  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  college  press.  This,  and  much  more,  might 
be  added  to  the  "  hekatomb  "  sold  to  unsuspecting  Chinamen  or  Turks,  and  by  them  to  be 
retailed  to  the  Mikado  or  the  Sultan.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  day  of  dispensation  is  near 
at  hand. 

In  the  Wesleyan  Argus  "  A  Day  Among  the  Shakers  "  attracts  our  attention,  and  we  are 
at  once  interested.  But  the  picture  drawn  is  very  different  from  what  we  expect.  In 
place  of  the  generous  welcome  which  one  receives  at  the  hands  of  Elder  Perkins  and  the 
sisters  at  the  Shaker  settlement  near  this  place,  he  tells  of  the  discourteous  treatment 
tendered  by  the  Maine  representatives  of  this  interesting  people.  All  visitors  to  this  lo- 
cality go  away  with  pleasant  recollections  of  Enfield. 

Several  Dartmouth  men  who  were  recently  in  town  viewed  the  corridor  of  Rogers,  where 
that  little  flag  hangs.— 77^^  Tech. 

Business-like,  we  are  interested  in  this  temporary  loan — especially  in  this  one,  it  being  all 
we  have  out  at  present,  the  Athletic  Cup  and  Base  Ball  Pennant  having  been  "  called  in." 

The  new  volume  of  the  Harvard  Advocate  prints  its  cover  in  crimson.  This  is  the  first 
number  appearing  under  the  management  of  the  new  board  of  editors,  and  for  some  reason 
the  prose  and  verse  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  established  by  the  retiring  board.  An 
evident  effort  to  conciliate  the  Yale  press  is  noticeable  in  one  of  the  editorials,  and  the 
work  throughout  seems  to  lack  the  force  and  individuality  that  have  always  characterized 
the  publication.    The  editorials  on  Athletics,  which  up  to  this  time  have  appeared  in  every 
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number  since  September,  are  wanting ;  they  had  a  strength  and  earnestness  that  could 
never  fail  to  drive  them  home,  and  we  are  sorry  to  note  their  discontinuance. 

The  Yale  Lit.  is  always  a  welcome  visitor,  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  succeeding  boards 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  magazine  and  continue  the  various  departments  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  say  where  the  work  of  one  board  begins  and  that  of  the  other 
ceases.  The  articles  are  kept  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  they  seldom  step,  and 
the  verse  has  a  most  refined  tone. 

The  following  poem,  noticed  in  our  last  number,  we  think  too  beautiful  a  picture  to  be 
kept  from  our  readers  : 

AN   OLD-WORLD    FANCY. 

I  lay  last  night  in  the  old  south  room 

On  the  canopied  bed  where  kings  once  slept, 
And  there,  as  I  listened  and  searched  the  gloom, 

A  rustle  of  silk  o'er  the  oak  floor  swept. 

Like  a  soft  sudden  wind  which  descends  i'  the  wood 
And  rustles  the  leaves  ere  it  mount  to  the  sky, 

Seemed  the  sweep  of  her  robes  to  my  fanciful  mood, 
As,  solemn  and  stately,  she  glided  by. 

I'  the  dim  twilight  of  a  swinging  lamp 

She  seemed  like  a  queen  with  her  lace  of  gold, 

And  I  thought  that  I  heard  the  imperious  stamp 
Of  her  tiny  foot  on  the  hard  threshold. 

Oh  !  her  golden  staff  it  was  daintily  wrought. 

And  her  cape  was  of  velvet  and  lace. 
And  a  perfume  faint,  like  a  rose,  methought, 

All  night  pervaded  the  place. 

She  is  gone  i'  the  gloom  of  the  wainscoted  hall ; 

Not  a  breath  stirs  the  dim  lamp  flame  ; 
Not  a  sound  makes  reply  to  my  passionate  call. 

A  dream — not  even  a  name. 

—  Yale  Record. 

This  bit  of  verse,  from  the  department  "  cobwebs  "  of  the  Williams  Weekly,  is  but  a 
sample  of  the  charming  poems  occasionally  found  in  that  unique  corner. 

A   WANDERER. 

In  all  my  dreams,  a  single  thought 

Enters  and  stays  and  will  not  go. 

An  airy  gleam  of  fancy  caught 

From  some  fair  scene  of  long  ago. 

Some  glory  of  the  sunset  glow ; 

Or  glimmering  sheen  of  brooks  that  flow 

Through  sunny  fields.     Long  have  I  sought 
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To  win  it  into  words  and  know 
It  as  my  own.     It  is  in  vain. 
They  are  but  words  I  speak,  the  soul 
Is  gone,  and  empty  and  insane. 
They  mock  me.     Never  tax  nor  toll 
Does  this  fair,  wayward  errant  pay 
To  pass  along  my  dreams'  highway. 

We  close  with  this  poem  from  the  Miscellany. 

A   VALENTINE. 

My  lady  dear, 
I  fear,  I  fear 

A  question  to  advance. 
But  then  I  pray 
You  '11  not  say  nay, 

But  answer  it  perchance. 
"  Ich  Hebe  dick, 
Liebst  du  niich  ?  " 


If  only  you 

Could  '''■  par lez-v oils ^'' 
I  'd  say  "  Je  voiis  adore  ;  " 

But  since  you  do  n't, 

Why  then — I  won't, 
I  '11  say  but  this  no — more — 

"  Ich  Hebe  dick 

Liebst  du  mich  ?  " 

—  Vassar  Miscellany 


Fact  and  Fancy. 


REDRESS. 

From  lips  where  worlds  of  bliss 
Tempting  lurk,  I  stole  a  kiss. 

In  return 
I  feel  —  oh  joy !  delight ! 
A  responsive  pressure  light, 

Gently  burn. 

Up  the  tell-tale  crimson  flies. 
See  the  anger  in  these  eyes 

I  adore ! 
"  Thieving  knave  !  "     Yes,  I  confess  ; 
And  I  give  you  as  redress. 

Twenty  more  I 

Rich  uncle  to  his  physician  :  "  So  you  think  there  is  hope  for  me  ?  "  '*  Not  only  that, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  you  are  saved."  '*  Very  well,  I  wish  you  would|[inform  my 
nephew,  but  break  the  news  gently  to  him." — From  the  German. 

"  Why,  Mise  Clarwa,  are  you  weading  another  of  Tolstoi's  novels  ?  Weally,  you  are  so 
devoted  to  this  new  liteewature  that  I  shall  have  to  call  you  '  Wussia.'  "  "  AH  right,  Mr. 
Featherly ;  you  call  me  '  Russia,'  and  I  '11  call  you  '  Half  calf  ' !  " — Selected. 

Materfamilias  (to  eighteen-year-old  son) — *'  Now,  John,  be  keerful  when  ye  're  on  the 
train  you  do  n't  lose  yer  watch,  coz  them  pickpockets  air  mighty  slick  uns.  I  guess  maybe 
ye  'd  better  put  it  in  yer  inside  pocket,  an'  let  it  run  down,  soze  nobody  kin  locate  it^by  its 
tickin',  an'  do  be  keerful  'bout  gittin  under  the  wheels  when  ye  git  on  an'  off." 

— Harper'' s  Bazar. 

First  Omaha  dame — "  How  is  your  son  getting  on  in  college  ? "  Second  Omaha  dame — 
"  Splendidly,  but  I  am  afraid  he  studies  too  hard.  I  got  a  private  note  from  his  room-mate 
advising  me  to  send  for  my  son,  as  he  was  beginning  to  toss  around  nights  and  see  snakes." 

— Omaha  World. 

A  Walt  Whitman  Society  is  to  be  established  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  expected  that 
there  can  be  any  interchange  of  courtesies  with  the  Browning  clubs  of  Boston. 


Alumni   Notes, 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  -we  solicit  contributions  from^ 
all.  Itetns  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

The  seventh  annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  the 
North-West  took  place  at  the  Ryan  hotel,  St.  Paul,  Friday  evening,  January  27.  A  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  association  were  present,  and  enjoyed  themselves  as  only 
college  men  can  on  such  occasions.  After  the  disposition  of  the  menu,  the  following  list 
of  toasts  was  presented  :  "  The  President  and  Faculty,"  Cyrus  Northrop,  D.  D. ;  "  Ameri- 
can Citizenship — The  Ethical  Obligations  of  the  Educated,"  John  W.  Willis,  ^']']  ;  "  The 
Physicians  of  Dartmouth,"  Dr.  Amos  W.  Abbott,  Med.  Coll.  '68 ;  "  Dakota — The  Influence 
of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  in  the  Great  Territory,"  Hon.  C.  F.  Templeton,  '78,  attorney- 
general  of  Dakota;  "Flunks,  Fizzles,  and  Rushes,"  Prof.  E.  W.  Whipple,  '67;  "Alumni 
Associations — Their  Object  and  Influence,"  Alfred  S.  Hall,  '73;  "A  Dartmouth  College 
Diploma — It  is  the  Worthy  Guerdon  of  a  Well-Spent  Life,"  Hon.  David  A.  Secombe ; 
"  Our  Alma  Mater,"  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Dudley,  '58 ;  "  Dartmouth  College — Its  Religious 
Character,"  C.  L.  Greenough. 

Among  others  present  were  Samuel  S.  Taylor  and  Allen  P.  Weld,  '59;  George  W.  Mor- 
rill, '62 ;  Horace  Goodhue,  Rufus  C.  Haywood,  and  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  '67  ;  Franklin  J. 
Burnham,  '69;  Charles  G.  Johnson,  C.  S.  D.,  '71 ;  Albert  A.  Abbott,  '71 ;  W.  B.  Douglas, 
C.  S.  D.,  '71;  Alfred  S.  Hall  and  Oscar  M.  Metcalf,  '73;  Edward  D.  Brown  and  E.  P. 
Sanborn,  '76;  John  E.  Ingham,  Henry  L.  Moore,  Willis  E.  Nixon,  Charles  A.  Willard, 
Charles  H.  Cooper,  and  John  Willis,  '77  ;  George  E.  Perley  and  Harry  H.  Mclntire,  '78 ; 
John  H.  Niles  and  H.  W.  Young,  '80;  H.  E.  Cole,  '81 ;  Joseph  F.  Moore  and  C.  L.  Green- 
ough, '83;  S.  R.  Willard,  B.  P.  George,  George  O.  Nettleton,  and  N.  W.  Lothrup,  '84;  E. 
T.  Critchett,  '85;  W.  K.  Ferguson  and  Frank  McCarthy,  '86;  Charles  D.  Milliken,  J.  R. 
Rogers,  and  J.  M.  Blakey,  '87. 

D.  A.  Secombe  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  term;  R.  C.  Haywood,  first  vice- 
president  ;  F.  J.  Burnham,  second  vice-president ;  H.  W.  Young,  second  vice-president ; 
H.  L.  Moore,  secretary ;  and  H.  H.  Mclntire,  treasurer.  Charles  G.  Johnson  presented  a 
set  of  resolutions  expressing  condolence  on  the  death  of  B.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  class  of  '71. 
The  question  of  a  joint  reunion  of  all  the  New  England  colleges  was  left  with  a  commit- 
tee of  five  for  further  action.  Vocal  and  instrumental  selections  were  furnished  during  the 
evening. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  dinner  and  reunion  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Association  of 
New  York  was  held  at  Delmonico's,  January  27. 

Among  those  present  were  Paul  P.  Todd,  '42 ;  Wm.  W.  Niles,  '45 ;  Epaminondas  J. 
Pierce,  '45;  Rev.  Gideon  Draper,  '49;  H.  N.  Twombly,  '54;  Jonathan  Marshall,  '54;  Dr. 
R.  O.  Mason,  '54  ;  W.  E.  Church,  '56 ;  Benjamin  S.  Church,  '56,  C.  S.  D. ;  H.  M.  Wells,  '57  ; 
A.  W.  Tenney,  '59;  Prof.  A.  C.  Perkins,  '59;  Hon.  Daniel  G.  Rollins,  '60;  Oilman  H. 
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Tucker,  '61;  Dr.  E.  E.  Smith,  '68;  Charles  E.  Merrill,  '69,  C.  S.  D.;  Prof.  Francis 
Brown,  '70;  George  S.  Edgell,  '70;  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  '72;  C.  R.  Miller,  '72;  Charles  E. 
Quiniby,  '74;  Philip  Carpenter,  '-]-]  ;  J.  J.  Hopper,  '77,  C.  S.  D. ;  A.  F.  Andrews,  '78 ;  E.  W. 
Sanborn,  '78;  A.  L.  Newcomb,  '78;  Charles  M.  Hough,  '79;  Henry  Melville,  '79;  H.  B. 
Closson,  '79;  Charles  H.  Beckett,  '81 ;  H.  P.  Anderson,  '86;  and  Frank  J.  Urquhart,  'Z-j. 

The  speaking  was  somewhat  as  follows  :  Address  by  Charles  R.  Miller,  president  of  the 
association  ;  the  toast  "  Dartmouth  College  "  was  responded  to  by  William  W.  Niles,  '45; 
"The  Dartmouth  Appetite,"  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  '72;  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wells,  '57, 
spoke  of  his  recent  travels.  Other  speakers  were  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '61 ;  Hon.  J.  J. 
Hopper, '-]-],  C.  S.  D.;  Jonathan  Marshall,  '54;  H.  N.  Twombly,  '54;  George  S.  Edgell,  '70; 
H.  P.  Anderson,  '86;  and  Frank  J.  Urquhart,  '87.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are, — 
President,  Charles  R.  Miller,  '72;  vice-presidents,  Gilman  H.  Tucker,  '61,  Sanford  H. 
Steele,  '70,  W.  W.  Niles,  '45,  Ernest  H.  Sines,  '82;  treasurer,  William  N.  Cohen,  '79;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Harold  C.  BuUard,  '84;  musical  director,  A.  F.  Andrews,  '78;  execu- 
tive committee,  A.  C.  Perkins,  '59,  H.  L.  Smith,  '69,  Charles  L.  Dana,  '72,  Rev.  Francis 
Brown,  '70,  Philip  Carpenter,  '77,  J.  J.  Hopper,  '77,  C.  S.  D.,  and  Charles  H.  Beckett,  '81. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  held  their  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  and  ban- 
quet at  the  Phenix  hotel,  Concord,  on  the  evening  of  January  19.  The  following  Dart- 
mouth men  were  present :  J.  E.  Sargent,  '40;  L.  D.  Stevens,  '43;  Rev.  James  Odlin,  '81,  of 
Goffstown;  Isaac  Walker,  'd^i^,  of  Pembroke;  and  B.  A.  Kimball,  '54.  C.  S.  D.  Isaac 
Walker,  '63,  spoke  upon  the  topic  of  the  evening,  "  New  Hampshire  Ministers  of  the 
Olden  Time." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Provident  Mutual  Relief  Association  of  Con- 
cord was  held  in  the  office  of  White's  opera  house,  Wednesday,  January  25.  Among  the 
officers  are,— President,  B.  F.  Prescott,  '56;  Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn,  Med.  Coll.,  '56,  is  a 
member  of  the  medical  board,  and  F.  S.  Streeter,  '74,  of  the  advisory  committee. 

A  meeting  of  the  Merrimack  County  Bar  was  held  at  the  office  of  Hon.  William  L.  Fos- 
ter, '60,  hon.,  Concord,  February  6th.  Hon.  Sylvester  Dana,  '39,  presided.  Brief  ad- 
dresses eulogistic  of  Col.  John  H.  George,  '44,  were  given  by  Hon.  Sylvester  Dana,  '39, 
and  Hon.  J.  E.  Sargent,  '40.  These,  together  with  H.  P.  Rolfe,  '48,  form  a  committee  to 
prepare  resolutions  on  deceased  members  of  the  association. 

The  Belknap  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Laconia,  Feb.  14,  15,  and  16,  under 
the  charge  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  '48,  state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  assisted 
by  Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds,  '57,  C.  S.  D.,  of  Plymouth  Normal  School ;  Prof.  Amos  Hadley,  '44; 
Supt.  L.  J.  Rundlett,  '81,  of  Concord;  and  Prof.  L.  S.  Hastings,  '70,  of  Claremont.  On 
Tuesday  evening  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  lectured  on  the  ''  Genesis  of  Wealth,"  and  Wednes- 
day evening  Prof.  C.  F.  Emerson,  '68,  of  Hanover,  lectured  on  "  Electricity."  Thursday 
evening  was  given  to  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Hadley.  Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance. 

'20.  Hon.  George  W.  Nesmith,  LL.  D.,  of  Franklin,  who  is  in  his  88th  year,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  and  writes  a  firm  and  handsome  hand  without  the  aid 
of  glasses.  He  was  a  representative  from  Franklin  in  the  legislature  of  1830,  and  thinks 
he  is  the  last  surviving  member  of  that  body. 

'29.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Woodman,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  the  oldest  practising  lawyer  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  died  on  Tuesday,  January  31,  of  heart  trouble.   He  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Jere- 
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miah  H.  Woodman,  1794,  a  leading  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  and  was  a  descendant  on 
his  mother's  side  of  Rev.  Stephen  Chase,  the  scholarly  divine  of  Newcastle,  Me.,  and  of 
Col.  Joshua  Wingate,  the  distinguished  citizen  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  who  took  prominent 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Louisburg.  Charles  H.  Woodman  was  born  in  Rochester,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1809.  He  graduated  from  college  in  1829,  and  four  years  later,  after  studying  law 
with  his  father,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  A  brief  term  of  practice  in  Somersworth,  and 
Mr.  Woodman  removed  to  Dover,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  From  1839  to  1844 
he  was  solicitor  of  Strafford  county,  and  from  1854  to  1855  was  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  the  office  being  abolished  in  1855.  I'^  1861,  '62,  '78,  and  '79  he  represented 
Dover  in  the  state  legislature,  following  his  first  term  with  service  in  the  army  as  United 
States  paymaster.  For  many  years  he  was  commissioner  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Judge  Woodman  was  a  member  of  Sawyer  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
also  of  Strafford  Lodge  of  Masons  and  Wecohamet  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  past 
years,  for  a  long  time,  he  was  a  law  partner  with  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  and  of  late  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Whittemore.  Judge  Woodman  married,  first,  in  1840, 
Charlotte  Pearce,  daughter  of  Stephen  Pearce,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and,  second,  in  1866, 
Frances  J.  Lowe,  daughter  of  John  J.  Lowe,  of  Roxbury,  Me.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
daughters. 

'34.  Ex-Gov.  Moody  Currier  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Gas- 
Light  Company. 

'38.     Edward  Spalding,  of  Nashua,  is  president  of  the  Hillsborough  Mills  Corporation. 

'42.  Hon.  George  Walker,  late  U.  S.  consul-general  in  Paris,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
residence  in  New  York,  Sunday,  January  15,  aged  sixty-three.  Mr.  Walker  was  born  in 
Peterborough,  N.  H.  He  practised  law  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  from  1847  to  1875,  ^^*i  ^^''" 
ing  that  time  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
engaged  in  banking  in  New  York,  being  for  a  time  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Gold 
and  Stock  Telegraph  Company.  For  some  years  he  had  held  the  position  of  state  bank 
commissioner.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  consul-general  in  Paris,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  last  June,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

'43.  Hon.  Harry  Bingham,  LL.  D.,  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  will  spend  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  on  his  plantation  at  Orlando,  Florida. 

'44.  Hon.  A.  A.  Ranney  spoke  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Club,  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Ranney  also  presided  over  the 
Massachusetts  Club  at  Young's  hotel,  Saturday,  February  18. 

'44.  Ex-Governor  Charles  H.  Bell  will  deliver  the  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the 
quarter  millennial  of  the  settlement  at  Exeter,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  7.  The  history 
of  the  town  will  be  published  and  issued  this  spring,  which  will  embrace  everything  from 
the  foundation  of  the  town  up  to  the  250th  anniversary. 

'44.  Col.  John  H.  George,  the  well  known  lawyer,  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Sunday 
evening,  February  5.  Col.  George  was  born  in  that  city  November  20,  1824.  He  was  a 
son  of  John  George  and  Mary  Hatch,  his  wife  by  a  second  marriage.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Concord,  and  was  fitted  for  college  in  the  old  academy  in 
that  place.  He  entered  Dartmouth  in  1840,  but  three  years  after  left  college  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  father.     Subsequently  the  Faculty  conferred  upon  him  the  graduating 
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degree,  and  also  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  returning  to  Concord,  Franklin  Pierce,  a 
warm  friend  of  the  George  family,  invited  the  young  man  to  enter  his  office  and  read  law. 
In  1S46  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  formed  a  partnership  with  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Peaslee,  which  continued  until  1851,  when  he  connected  himself  in  his  profession  with 
Sidney  Webster.  Col.  George  early  became  an  active  Democrat.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  state  senate,  which  office  he  also  filled  in  1848  and  1850.  In  [849  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  for  the  county  of  Merrimack,  reappointed  in  1854,  and  removed  by  address 
of  the  legislature,  for  political  reasons  alone,  in  1856.  In  1851,  '52,  and  '53,  and  again  in  1856^ 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  He  was  especially  conspicuous  and 
active  in  assisting  in  the  organization  of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  to  the 
presidency  of  his  warm  personal  friend.  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce.  From  1852  until  i860  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  and  from  1853  until  1858  was 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire.  In  order  to  accept  the  latter 
office,  he,  in  1853,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.  President  Pierce 
tendered  him  the  position  of  secretary  for  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  which  he  declined. 
In  1859  he  was  Democratic  nominee  for  representative  to  congress  in  the  old  second  dis- 
trict. In  1861  he  was  renominated,  and  declined  in  favor  of  Hon.  Samuel  N.  Bell,  of  Man- 
chester. In  1863  he  was  also  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  that  office,  and  made  a  vigorous 
canvass  of  the  district,  but  was  again  defeated  by  a  very  close  vote  by  Hon.  Edward  H. 
Rollins,  of  Concord.     In  1884  he  was  once  more  Democratic  candidate  for  congress.     In 

1866  the  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature  supported  him  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  senate.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane.  Col.  George 
was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  as  an  able,  skilful,  and  successful  lawyer.  As  an  ad- 
vocate, especially,  he  had  few  equals  in  his  state,  and  for  many  years  was  continuously 
associated  with  cases  of  great  importance.  In  1852  Sidney  Webster  became  the  private 
secretary  of  President  Pierce,  and  in  1853  Col.  George  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge 
William  L.  Foster,  with  which  Hon.  Charles  P.  Sanborn  subsequently  became  associated. 
From  1847  until  1866  Col.  George  was  clerk  and  counsel   for  the  Concord  Railroad.     In 

1867  he  removed  his  office  to  Boston,  having  accepted  the  position  of  solicitor  for  the  Bos- 
ton &  Lowell  Railroad,  which  office  he  filled  until  a  few  years  ago.  Col.  George  was  an 
aide-de-camp  and  chief  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Dinsmoor,  and  afterward  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  the  celebrated  "  Governor's  Horse  Guards."  Col.  George  was  very  prominent  in 
Masonry.  He  had  taken  all  the  degrees  up  to  and  including  the  33d,  and  had  held  many 
Masonic  offices.  He  was  a  member  emeritus  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been 
Eminent  Commander  of  Mount  Horeb  Commandery  of  Concord,  and  a  Sovereign  Grand. 
Inspector  in  Scottish  Masonry. 

In  1849  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Brigham,  daughter  of  Levi  Brigham,  of  Bos- 
ton. She  died  in  1863,  leaving  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1865  he 
was  again  married,  to  Miss  Salvadora  Mead  Graham,  daughter  of  Col.  James  D.  Graham, 
of  the  United  States  engineers.     The  eldest  son,  John  P.  George,  is  a  lawyer  in  Concord. 

The  estate  of  Col.  George  has  been  inventoried  at  ^140,000,  about  ^90,000  of  which  is  in 
stocks. 

'48.  Ex-Mayor  John  M.  Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  died  recently,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  was  a  native  of  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1825.  After  graduation, 
he  went  to  Springfield,  in  1849,  ^'^^  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  common  council  in  1855,  and  as  mayor  in  1874.     He  was  a  director  of  the  City 
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National  Bank,  and  was  connected  with  several  manufacturing  concerns.     A  widow  and 
two  sons  survive  him. 

'51,  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  H.  B.  Fowler  has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  medical  examiners 
of  the  Plymouth  board,  pension  bureau. 

'52.  Dr.  George  A.  Crosby,  an  eminent  physician  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  died  on  Mon- 
day, January  30,  from  congestion  of  the  brain.  He  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1831, 
coming  of  a  family  much  distinguished  in  medical  circles.  Three  years  after  graduation 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  then  studied  and  practised 
his  profession  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York  and  Boston,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  where 
cholera  was  raging  when  he  arrived,  in  Mexico,  in  Callao,  and  in  the  Chincha  Islands.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  returned  home,  and,  paying  his  own  expenses,  gave 
surgical  aid  in  camp  and  on  the  field  throughout  the  Rebellion.  Since  the  war  he  had  re- 
sided in  Manchester,  gaining  there  a  large  practice.  He  has  been  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  on  the  Manchester  board  of 
health. 

'53.  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  a  retired  Congregational  clergyman,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
has  nearly  completed  a  work  entitled  "The  Native  Ministry  of  New  Hampshire,"  upon 
-which  he  has  been  at  work  many  years. 

'56.  Ex-Gov.  B.  F.  Prescott,  of  Epping,  has  been  made  president  of  the  Provident 
Mutual  Relief  Association  of  Concord. 

'56.  William  Haile,  of  Springfield,  has  declined  an  appointment  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Northampton  lunatic  asylum,  feeling  that  justice  to  his  business  obligations  would  not 
permit  him  to  give  the  time  required  for  a  conscientious  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
position. 

'56  Non-Grad.  Gen.  John  L.  Thompson,  of  the  law  firm  of  Williams  &  Thompson,  died 
suddenly  Wednesday,  February  i,  at  his  residence.  No.  1637  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago.  His 
death  was  caused  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  received  Saturday  morning.  He  did  not  rise  at  the 
usual  hour  that  morning,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  went  to  his  room  to  see  what  detained  him, 
and  was  horrified  at  finding  him  lying  unconscious  on  the  floor.  Physicians  were  hastily 
summoned,  and  it  was  found  that  his  left  side  was  paralyzed.  He  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, and  on  Monday  was  able  to  move  his  left  foot  slightly.  Mr.  Norman  Williams, 
his  partner,  visited  him,  and  was  able  to  consult  on  business  matters  with  him,  and  both 
gentlemen  felt  hopeful  of  a  speedy  recovery.  During  Monday  night,  however,  he  had  a 
relapse,  and  gradually  sank  until  he  expired  Wednesday  morning,  at  9.30  o'clock. 

Gen.  Thompson  was  53  years  of  age,  and  was  not  in  very  robust  health.  He  was  a 
genial  and  very  pleasant  gentleman.  He  was  born  in  1835,  at  Plymouth,  his  father  being 
William  C.  Thompson,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  place.  The  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Thompson,  his  grandfather,  was  formerly  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  United  States  senator  from  that  state.  His  father  practised 
law  in  Salisbury,  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  it  was  in  his  office  that  Webster 
studied  law.  John  L.  Thompson  took  a  preparatory  course  at  Meriden,  entered 
Dartmouth  college  in  1852,  remaining  two  years,  after  which  he  entered  Williams 
college,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  one  year.  He  began  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Dewey,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  attending  the  law  school 
at    Pc^ughkeepsie,    N.    Y.,   for   a   brief    period,    and    in    1856   he   entered    Harvard    law 
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school,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1S58,  and  during  that  year  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Worcester.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Paris,  and  returned  to  America  in  i860.  During  that  year  he  went 
to  Chicago,  and  entered  the  office  of  Scammon,  McCagg  &  Fuller  as  a  clerk  and  student. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Chicago  Light  Artillery, 
afterwards  being  made  a  corporal.  Returning  to  the  East  in  1862,  he  was  conimissioned 
lieutenant  in  the  First  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
First  New  Hampshire  Cavalry,  of  which  he  became  colonel,  and  was  afterward  brevetted 
brigadier-general.  Among  the  many  engagements  in  which  Gen.  Thompson  took  an  active 
part  were  the  battles  of  Port  Royal,  Cedar  Mountain,  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Chan- 
tilly,  P'redericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg,  where  he  captured  a  portion  of 
Lee's  rear  guard.  These  battles  were  fought  under  Generals  Meade,  McDowell,  Pope» 
Burnside,  and  Hooker.  Under  Gen.  Meade,  who  then  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, he  participated  in  the  fights  at  Bristow's  Station  and  Auburn,  and  was  with  the  raids 
made  under  Generals  Stoneman  and  Wilson.  In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  under 
Gen.  Sheridan,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Fisher's  Hill,  Waynesboro',  and  Cedar 
Creek.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865,  and  resumed  his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Scammon,  McCagg  &  Fuller,  in  Chicago.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  on  his  own  account,  and  the  following  October  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  Norman  Williams,  which  continued  to  the  date  of  his  death  under  the  firm 
name  of  Williams  &  Thompson.  In  1882,  his  health  being  broken  by  his  labors,  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  greatly  benefited  thereby.  Returning  to  Chicago 
a  year  later,  he  resumed  his  practice,  which  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  elected 
alderman  from  1876  to  1878.  He  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Laura  Chandler,  daughter 
of  Samuel  C.  Chandler,  of  Peacham,  Vt.,  who  survives  him.  They  had  two  children — 
Leverett,  aged  17  years,  and  Susan,  aged  13  years. 

'58.  Hon.  Halsey  J.  Boardman,  of  Suffolk,  was  elected  again  president  of  the  senate, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  for  the  session  of  1888,  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote.  Mr.  Boardman  was  a  speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Lincoln 
Club. 

'58.  Hon.  A.  B.  Thompson,  of  Concord,  was  elected  Department  Commander  at  the 
recent  annual  encampment  of  the  New  Hampshire  G.  A.  R.  Mr.  Thompson  was  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant.  Second  N.  H.  Volunteers,  June  3,  1861,  and  mustered  out  Aug.  7', 
1861,  having  been  commissioned  as  captain  in  the  Eighteenth  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  was 
made  brevet  major,  December  31,  1862,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  Battle 
of  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.,  and,  on  account  of  a  wound,  was  retired  in  May,  1864.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  has  long  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Grand 
Army.  He  has  been  secretary  of  state  since  1877,  previous  to  which  time  he  had  served 
as  deputy  secretary  of  state.  His  appointment  is  gratifying  to  both  his  friends  and  the 
Grand  Army. 

'59.  Henry  B.  Atherton,  of  Nashua,  has  received  the  appointment  of  Judge  Advocate 
of  the  state  Grand  Army,  by  command  of  A.  B.  Thompson. 

'59.  Rev.  W\  R.  Cochrane,  of  Antrim,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  preached  his 
twentieth  anniversary  sermon  recently.  At  a  sociable  a  few  days  afterward,  his  people 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $165. 
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'60.  Hon.  Daniel  G.  Rollins  acted  as  toast-master  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Psi  Upsi- 
lon  Club,  at  Hotel  Brunswick,  New  York,  February  9. 

'6t.  Hon.  George  A.. Harden  presided  at  a  recent  reunion  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  of  1883,  held  at  Young's  hotel,  at  which  there  were  present  a  hundred. 
Mr.  Marden  is  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association. 

'61.  Mayor  George  E.  Hodgdon,  of  Portsmouth,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument  in  that  city. 

'63.  Col.  Thomas  Cogswell,  of  Gilmanton,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the 
Memorial  Day  oration  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

'63.  Rev.  E.  E.  P.  Abbott,  formerly  of  Newport,  has  gone  from  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  to 
southern  California,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health. 

'65.  Hon.  Henry  E.  Burnham,  of  Manchester,  is  to  preside  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion for  the  choice  of  delegates  at  large  to  the  National  Republican  Convention.  Mr. 
Burnham  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Lincoln  Club, 
Wednesday  evening,  February  22. 

'66  Non-Grad.  Harrison  Hume  was  a  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Club  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

'71.  A.  T.  Batchelder  was  elected  president  at  the  recent  organization  of  the  Keene 
Board  of  Trade. 

'71.  E.  G.  Leach  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Franklin  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation ;  also,  at  a  recent  meeting  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Griffin  Lock  Co.,  of 
Franklin. 

'72.     Albert  L.  Bartlett  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Haverhill,  Mass. 

'75  Med.  Coll.  I.  A.  Loveland,  of  Gilsum,  has  just  published  the  first  number  of  a 
periodical  entitled  "  Quarterly  Review  of  Narcotic  Inebriety."  The  subscription  is  one 
dollar  per  annum. 

'77  C.  S.  D.  George  W.  Bartlett,  of  Portsmouth,  has  resigned  the  position  of  division 
superintendent  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  has  accepted  the 
office  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  with 
head-quarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'77.  Charles  H.  Cooper,  who  has  been  for  several  years  clerk  for  the  Reporter  of  Deci- 
sions, has  received  the  appointment  of  assistant  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  for  Suffolk 
County,  Mass. 

'78.  Rev.  Charles  Parkhurst,  pastor  of  the  St.  John's  Methodist  church,  of  Dover,  has 
been  elected  editor  of  Zioti's  Herald,  of  Boston.  The  paper  has  a  circulation  of  60,000, 
and  is  the  leading  Methodist  paper  in  New  England.  Mr.  Parkhurst  entered  the  ministry 
about  12  years  ago,  being  called  at  once  to  leading  appointments.  For  two  years  he  has 
lectured  on  '*  Christian  Evidences,"  at  Lasell  Seminary.  Last  year  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
the  letters  written  for  the  press  called  attention  to  his  capabilities  for  literary  work.  He 
enters  upon  his  new  duties  the  first  of  March.  Says  the  Manchester  Ufiio?t, — "  Mr.  Parkhurst 
is  eminently  fitted  for  the  position.     With  rare  natural  gifts,  polished  and  made  effective 


ALUMNI  NOTES.  '1()1. 

by  a  liberal  education,  he  has  the  additional  gift  of  a  '  sanctified  common-sense,'  which  is 
indeed  a  *  pearl  of  great  price '  to  any  man  who  instructs  thousands  every  week  through 
the  columns  of  a  religious  paper.  A  loyal  Methodist,  firm  in  his  convictions  and  pointed 
in  his  utterances,  he  is  yet  free  from  all  '  crankism,'  and  the  readers  of  the  Herald  will  not 
be  bored  by  exhibitions  of  denominational  partisanship,  but  may  expect  clean  cut,  well 
worded,  candid,  thoughtful,  and  catholic  spirited  editorials  from  his  pen.  We  bespeak  for 
the  Herald  increasing  success  under  its  new  leadership." 

'79.  O.  P.  Conant,  of  the  St.  Albans  high  school,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  a 
responsible  position  with  the  New  York  book  publishing  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co.  Mr.  Conant 
has  been  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 

'79.  Howard  S.  Deering,  of  Boston,  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  M.  Chadbourne,  of  that 
city,  on  Wednesday,  January  25,  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  '73,  per- 
formed the  ceremony. 

^^1.  Rush  Chellis,  of  Claremont,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Alice  E.  Bates,  of 
Springfield,  Vt. 

'83.  Prof.  John  Pickard,  of  Portsmouth,  lectured  at  Goffstown,  recently,  on  "  The  Study 
of  English  Literature." 

'84.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  the  Boston  University  Medical  School,  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  house  physician  to  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  for  the  coming  year. 

'84.  Fletcher  Ladd,  after  leaving  the  Harvard  Law  School,  spent  last  summer  in  travel 
abroad,  and  is  now  attending  law  lectures  at  Heidelberg  University,  Germany. 

'84.  F.  W.  Granger,  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Briggs,  of  Ran- 
dolph, December  22. 

'85  C.  S.  D.  George  E.  Melendy,  of  Orange,  N.  J,,  who  is  now  in  an  architect's  office 
in  New  York,  will  soon  go  to  Europe  to  pursue  studies  in  this  line. 

'86.  W.  P.  Kelley,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  high  school,  has 
been  offered  a  position  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  made  vacant  by  Jay 
M.  Hulbert,  '85,  who  leaves  to  pursue  theological  study. 

'87.     Fred  A.  Fernald  is  principal  of  Wakefield  academy. 

'87.     F.  P.  Cleaves  is  head-waiter  at  Hotel  Magnolia,  Magnolia,  Fla. 

'87.  Charles  D.  Milliken  is  principal  of  the  Franklin  grammar  school,  at  Mankato, 
Minn.     He  has  been  there  since  the  first  of  February. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


F.  L.  DUNNE, 


338  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


Constantly  in  receipt  of  the  latest  London  Novelties. 


PRICES  MODERATE, 


FINEST   WORK, 


The  Largest  Student  Trade  of  any  House  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  James  E.  Dennison  will  visit  Hanover  regularly  to  take  orders. 


MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Tw^ain,  Rich- 
ard Proctor,  the  Scientist,  Hons.  W.  W. 
AsTOR,  JuDAH  P.  Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor» 
&c.  Class  of  loo  Columbian  Law  students ; 
two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale ;  400  at  Uni- 
versity of  Penn.,  Phila. ;  400  at  Wellesley 
College ;  and  three  large  classes  at  Chautau- 
qua University,  &c.  Prospectus,  post  free, 
from  PROF.  LOISETTE, 

237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Reserved  for 

BIGELOW  &  CO.,  HATTERS, 

boston. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


ARTIST   PH0TeGR^PHER. 

493  WasMngton  street,  corner  Temple  Place,  Boston. 

(prices  QUobetra^e^ 

OEDEES  BY  MAIL  PEOMPTLY  EXECUTED. 

Special  Tfips  made  when  desired. 

MESSENGER    BROTHERS   &   JONES, 

TAILORS  AND    IMPORTERS, 

388  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

LOIVOOIV  P»A.MS 

All  Goods  Warranted  for  excellence   of  make  and  superiority  of  colors. 

Junction    House. 

LAVENDER   &   EDDY, 

WHITE  River  Junction, 


DARTMOUTH      HOTEL, 

G.  F.   KIBLING,    PROPRIETOR. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS. 


pull  Cip^ 


OF 


Gentlemen's  Fine  Furnishings 
and  Sporting  Goods 


Always  to  be  J'ound  at 


5au/y^r  9  /T^eQartl^y's. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


DARTMOUTH 

N.  A.  FROST, 

i^tiotograpb  *  Rooiijs, 

Watcbes,    Jewelry,    Klocks, 

BridgmarCs  New  Building, 

HAT^OVER,     N.    H. 

GOLD  AND  FOUNTAIN  PENS, 

All  Work   guaranteed  first-class. 

Eutkry,  Base-Ball  and  Tennis  gup- 

The  best  assortment  of 

plies, 

Hi^^IVOVEIt    VIETVS 

And  other  goods  adapted  to  the 

ever  made. 

needs  of  students. 

Pictures  of  Dartmouth  Faculty 

always  on  hand. 

Fine    Watches    Properly   Re- 

Jj(2rr)^ill,     ft)©f©^P0:pr)CP. 

paired  and  Warranted, 

GEORGE  W.  RAND, 

DEALER    IN 

MRIil 

THE 

llfl  PMiACl, 

FURNITURE, 

Head-quarters  for 

Coffins  and  Caskets, 

Spring  Beds,  Picture  Frames, 

Toilet  Soaps,  Perfumeiy, 
Razors,  Strops, 

POCKET  CUTLERY,  P0RTE-M0NNAIE8, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains,  &c. 

Combs,     Tooth,     Nail,    and   Hair 

Furniture   Repaired    and    Var- 
nished. 

Brushes,   Fruit   and 
Pure  Candy. 

All   kinds   of  Job  Work   connected  with 
Furniture    and    Upholstery   done    at   short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 

L.  B.  DOWNING. 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Livery  Stable 


new  horses  and 
Carriages. 

Good  and  Reliable  Teams  at  Short  Notice 
and  Lowest  Prices. 

McCarthy  &  Haskell, 

Proprietors, 

Opp.  Currier's  Block. 


E.  &I^,T.  Anthony  &  Co, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    *    * 
INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
591  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Sole  proprietors  of  the 
'  Patent  Satchel  Detec- 
tive, Schmid  Detective, 
Fairy,  Novel,  and  Bi- 
cycle Cameras,  and  sole 
agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Dallmeyer  ILenses. 

Amateur  Outfits  in 
great  variety  from  $9.00  up- 
ward. Send  for  Catalogue  or 
call  and  examine. 

^^^More  than  Forty  Yean 

Established  in  this  line 

qf  business. 


DIRTMOUTH 
BOOK-STORE. 


E.  P.  STORRS,  Proprietor. 

(Successor  to   Hanover  Paper   Company 
and  N.  A.  McClary.) 

A    Full    Line    of   Stationery^ 

Fountain ,   Stylo  graphic , 

and  Gold  Pens, 

DOMESTIC  AND    IMPORTED    CIGARS 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

EMERSON  BLOCK,  HANOVER. 


Dartmoutli  Laundry 

AND    BATH-HOUSE, 

REAR  OF  CARTER'S  BLOCK. 


Laundry    Work    of    every    Kind 
done  In  a  Satisfactory 


M 


anner. 


All   ih   ImproYGnieiits    of  a  Eity 
Laundry. 

E.  O.  CARTER, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


G.  F.  COLBY, 

Practical 

Book-Binder. 


Magazines,    Periodicals,    Town    and 
Family  Libraries, 

Rebound    in    a   Neat  and    Durable    Manner    at 
Low  Prices. 

OPPOSITE   CROWLEY   CLUB. 


CARTER'S  RESTAURANT. 


OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

All  kinds  of 

FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERTr 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Cigars,  and  a- 
Choice  Line  of  Pipes. 

H.   L.    CARTER. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS. 


COLLINS   cS:    FAIRBANKS, 

(Successors  to  U.  P.  Ilsley  &  Co.) 
STYLES  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Opera  Crush  Hats,  Silk  Hats,  Felt  Hats,  and  Cloth  Hats. 


Club   Hats   and   Caps   Made   to   Order. 

Agents  for  London  Hats.     A  complete  line  of  Latest  Styles  always  on  hand  at 


W.   ODLIN'S,   OVER    COBB'S    STORE. 

Billiard  Hall. 

DARTMOUTH 

Livery^    Boardings   and   Sale 

NEW  ROOMS 

STABLE, 

NE  WL  r  FURNISHED. 

At  the  Old  Stand,  rear  of  Dartmouth  Hotels 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

CHIOIOh!    OIG-^E.S 

First-class  teams  at  all  hours.     Coaches  ta 
all  trains  day  or  night. 

— AND — 

TOBACCO. 

My  teams  are  new,  my  prices  low, 
My  carriages  are  free  from  dust ; 

I'll  use  you  well,  or  let  you  go, — 
But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  trust, 

HENRY  W.  SANBORN,  Prop'r. 

H.    K.    SWAZEY. 

A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Carter  Brothers, 

IRA   B    ALLEN, 

DEALERS    IN 

LIVERY 

CHOICE  CANDIES, 

STABT,E. 

Fsuit,  Nmts,  ©igaj§,  ete.j 

Good  Teams  at  Moderate 

MAKE  LOWEST  PRISES 

Prices. 

.A-lsTlD     C-A.I5/E-Y     IRIN-E      STOOIC. 

STAGES  TO  ANO  FROM  ALL  TRAINS. 

G.  H.  ADAMS, 

PHENIX  HOTEL. 

— .Sole  Dealer  in — 

Philip   Best   Brewing   Company's 

Celebrated 

EDSON  J.  HILL,  Manager. 

Milwaukee  Lager  Beer. 

Beer    direct  from    Milwaukee   in 

Refrigerator    Cars. 

OONCORD,    N.    H. 

Opposite  Phenix  Hotel,  Concord,  N.  H. 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


John  Earle  &  Co., 
TAILORS, 

330   WASHINGTON    ST.   (CHAMBERS), 


Boatoij),  ffa§s. 


Our  stock  is  now  complete,  and  early  selections  for  FALL  AND  WINTER  insure 
best  satisfaction. 

Students  of  Dartmouth  college  are  requested  to  call  and  RECORD  their  measures 
when  in  the  city. 

Samples  will  be  sent  any  time  on  application,  with  prices  affixed. 

Our  representative  (Mr.  S.  Grant  Smith)  will  wait  on  Dartmouth  students  semi-annually. 

DRESS  SUITS  LOANED  FOR   OCCASIONS. 


Eepubltcan  |3u00  ^000nati0n, 


Publishers  of  the 


Independent  Statesman, 


An  eight-page  weekly. 


$1.25  a  year  in  advance. 


OOIvTOOE^X)     XD^ILTT     IMIOHSTITOK;. 

$6.00  a  Year. 

Y^)®    J^epreser)fetfi^e    jfetpeps    ©J    ^v\^    p.cirr)psr)ipe. 


lO  AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Notman  photographic  Gompan^ 


a  paFk  it.,  BostoR,  ffasi.. 


Klass  Photoppters,  Dartmoutli,  '88. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


GROUPING  AND  PERSONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Copying  and  Enlargements. 


Tc)peir)cr)es  ir)  Ir)e  Qrjilea  ©fafes  eir)a  Ccrr)(na< 
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COJ^CO(R(D^  J^.H,     =      =      ^     (BOSTOJ^,  MASS, 

BANKING   DEPARTMENT. 

5    I=>ER.    CEHSTT.    a-TJ-A.E.^IsrTEEID, 

PAID    ON    DEPOSITS    SUBJECT   TO   WITHDRAWAL. 

Interest  figured  from  date  of  deposit  to  date  of  withdrawal.     Dividends  payable  January 
and  July.     Bonds  and  stocks  bought  and  sold  in  all  the  principal  markets. 


INVESTMENT    DEPARTMENT, 

FIRST  MORTGAGES    IN  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  DAKOTA,  OR   COLORADO 

IN    SUMS    OF   $200   AND    UPWARDS   ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 

Conservative  County  and  City  Bonds  and  Warrants  in  sums  of  $100 

and  upwards  for  sale. 

All  New  Hampshire  Railroad  Securities  bought  and  sold.     Call  for  full  information. 
Office  open  Saturday  evenings  from  7  to  9. 

I^iMBALL's  Hew  SrnUDIO, 

mm.  BLOgK,  15  NO,  Mim  street,  gONgORD,  N.  a, 

Is  probably  one  of  the  finest  galleries  in  the  country.    Built 

exfressly  for  him^  uf  one  flight^  it  contains  all  the  improvements 

that  twenty-five  years  of  experiment  and  study  can  suggest. 

Operating-room  with  two  north  lights ;  two  dressing-rooms ; 
work-rooms  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  (a  great  advantage  in 
the  printing  department). 

Entire  establishment  heated  by  steam  and  hot  water. 

All  the  latest  designs  in  backgrounds  and  accessories. 

Mr.  Kimball  gives  his  personal  attention  to  all  patrons. 

Students  are  cordially  invited  to  call  when  in  the  city. 


12  AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


THE 


IRST  I/ITIONAL  i/INK, 


■OF- 


^    ©OipGOFd,    ^.    ]^.    ^ 


Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States. 

CAPITAL.       ....      $150,000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,  .        .        .      $175,000. 


WM.  F.  THAYER,  President. 

CHAS.  G.  REMICK,  Cashier. 

WM.  A.  STONE,  Assistant  Cashier. 


Transact  a  general  Banking  Business,  and  deal  in  Investment 

Securities. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT, 


'g 

^ARRINGTON 


6^  (\)^h  (^ 


^ 


THE 


HATTER 


•^.-e'C'  s'^— -^4^-- % 


Boston 


peipemap  ^^  Sailor 

OF  %OCH ESTER,  N.  H., 


Will  exhibit  at  Hanover  during  the  season  a  complete 
line  of  Woollens,  both  imported  and  domestic,  in  alt  the 
latest  Novelties,  in  Suitings,  Trouserings,  Overcoatings, 
and  Fancy  Vestings.     Orders  solicited. 
Respectfully, 

FEINEM/IN  THE  T^ILO% 

Rochester,  N.  H. 


3  0112  105725631 

STOCK  MOST  COMPLETE. 


(ttlob^vate  ^tric^0. 


Q.  U/.  U/oodu;ard  9  ^o. 


FinG*CAILOKinG, 


IVoodward  Building,  <^Opeord,  fl.  |^. 


'BOovfentanB^ip  Vixit\tJtlk\ 


For  Ten  Years  the  T)artmouib  Tailors. 


